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MARTINS AND MARTIN HOUSES 
BY T. H. WHITNEY 


Not long before sunset on a summer evening more years ago than 
I care to think of, a group of boys were watching two men use their 
shot guns on any birds that came within range. In a few minutes a 
large purplish-black swallow swept by, circling over the neighboring 
stream in search of insects. One man dared the other to chance a shot. 
I remember well how he followed the flight of the bird with the muzzle 
of the gun, then the loud report, and the beautiful, harmless creature 
of the air lay gasping at our feet. I know now that it was a Purple 
Martin, and while I had my time of hunting birds, as did nearly all 


boys in the past generation, this incident has remained fixed in mem- 


ory; and as I watch our present strong colony of martins I cannot help 
feeling that regret and sympathy for the dying bird of long ago had 
much to do with the interest that martins have always aroused in me, 
although it was many years before my ambition for a colony on my 
home grounds could be realized. 


Our first martin house was erected in April, 1913, and as is often 
the case, a pair of birds came the next day. At that time there was 
only one other martin house in Atlantic. But the owner was not a 
bird lover and had put up the house only as a lawn ornament. This 
house had remained standing through summer and winter, and as a 
result had become filled with sparrow nests: the few martins which 
had ever nested in it were already in straits for room. I feel certain 
that the colony which we acquired that spring came en masse from this 
old house. Besides these birds there were a few pairs nesting about 
an old building in the business district: otherwise Atlantic was desti- 
tute of martins. 

The house which we erected in 1913 was the home of a strong 
colony for seven years, until 1920. On March 31 of the latter year the 
house blew down in a violent squall, and was shattered. The pole had 
not been set in cement, and was decayed at the ground level. For- 
tunately, another house was available. and it was immediately erected; 
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so the lone bird, which arrived that very day, had a shelter before 
nightfall, and went into the new house without hesitation. In fact he 
seemed to watch the progress of erection with apparent interest. 

On April 1, 1922, a Jacobs’ house was put up near the old one, 
which we expected to discard; but the old house was occupied first, 
and as we did not wish to disturb the birds, the house was allowed 
to remain. So we now have two houses, containing fifty-six rooms, 
practically filled every summer. 

There are now fourteen martin houses in Atlantic, and it is prob- 
able that others will be put up this spring. This increase is, doubtless, 
due in part to the enthusiasm of the landlords of the older colonies; 
but is also due in a larger measure to the cheerful and joyous activ- 
ities of the birds by which the attention of the passer-by is attracted. 
One summer we were asked by an uninformed, but well-meaning in- 
quirer where we bought the first pair, apparently supposing that a 
martin colony was started, like pigeons, by planting a pair in the 
house. He seemed much surprised when we told him that the martins 
were wild birds, and came, like Robins, every spring. 

Early in May, 1917, that memorable time when the first and sec- 
ond flights of martins were practically wiped out in the entire middle 
west, seven birds, all so far arrived, were picked up from the lawn, or 
removed from the house, dead. An attempt to feed a pair brought into 
the kitchen was a failure. and both died. This fatal spell of weather 
began in the middle of April but the spring had been already cold 
and backward with prevailing north winds and cloudy days. On 
April 23, the wind was in the northeast, and fluctuated between that 
and northwest until May 8, with mingled rain and snow almost con- 
stantly from April 27 to May 4. The air must have been absolutely 
bare of insects over a wide area, and this failure of ‘food for so many 
days, with constant cold and damp. was more than the martins could 
withstand. 

It was pitiful to watch the birds return near the close of a cold, 
rainy day, scarcely able to fly; and we unable to give any aid or food. 
Soon came days when they never left the house, and this meant dis- 
aster, of course. Next they began to drop on the lawn, and the end 
was soon recorded, for, on May 7. I climbed up and removed the last 
three birds from the house. dead. With them perished a strong male 
with a peculiar call, whom we had fancifully named the “dawn herald”. 
because his call was given earliest of all in the morning and was en- 
tirely different from the usual notes. This distinctive note was uttered 


only in the morning, and that morning salutation was not again heard 
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until several years had elapsed. I wish to call this to the especial at- 
tention of martin lovers. How many have heard a distinct early morn- 
ing call? 

Our martyrs of 1917 would not go back to warmer latitudes, but 
stayed and died in their own nest holes of previous years. On May 16, 
1917, five new martins had arrived; by May 25 the weather conditions 
had become normal and the colony had increased to fourteen; and by 
the middle of June life in the martin house was as gay as usual. The 
pioneers, starved and frozen to death, were forgotten by these merry 
fellows, if indeed, their absence had ever been noticed. 

In this connection it may be mentioned, as probably many know, 
dead birds must be removed from the house as soon as their presence 
is suspected. Houses have been permanently deserted by the martins 
when dead birds remained. In this case loss of the first flight made no 
difference to the later arrivals, and while I do not have exact figures 
on the number of birds present in the height of the 1917 season, | 
have no doubt the house filled to practically the same number of nests 
as in the preceding year. 

Qur experience and observations lead us to the conclusion that 
martins, once arrived at home, do not retreat southward in stormy 
spring weather. It may be true that in migration a flight will turn 
hack before it has reached its destination, or may stop at the nearest 
house large enough to accommodate them. But when they arrive at 
their former nesting home they are there to stay, regardless of incle- 
meni weather. No doubt many have observed that on days following 
a storm or severe weather the martin house will be crowded with 
strange martins. We consider that these strangers are a flight held up 
or driven back by the cold; but our own birds are not affected, and in 
another day or so, as soon as the weather warms, the house contains 
only its regular tenants. 

Many of the martin houses sold by advertising firms are made of 
half inch boards, and often have sloping roofs. These houses will 
get the birds, of course, if favorably located: but they are insufferably 
hot in the summer. The sloping porch roof allows young birds to 
slide off before they are able to fly. Following are some specifica- 
tions which, in my judgment, are necessary requisites for a successful 
martin house. 

(a) It should be constructed of inch lumber, carefully joined, 
and with a substantial roof, covered with tin or copper. A well built 
house, like our own dwellings. will cost slightly more at first; but 
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considering the years of service it will give, is much cheaper in the 
long run. And a reputable manufacturer charges, in my judgment, 
a very reasonable price for a thoroughly good product. 


(b) The house should always be set on a hinged pole. This ar- 
rangement will permit the house to be easily taken down, after the 
martins have gine, so that it may be thoroughly cleaned, painted if 
desired, and stored for the winter. This will add years to the life of 
the house, and in the spring there will be a clean, dry shelter for the 
returning birds. If the house is left standing English Sparrows will 
fill it with rubbish while the rightful tenants are away. One leading 
manufacturer furnishes his houses with iron poles on oak bases—a 
strong and durable combination, but very heavy. A straight-grained 
4x4 or 6x6 timber, with side pieces attached so that bolts can be in- 
certed for a hinge, will do as well: it should be set in cement to pre- 
vent rotting. So constructed it will not present so difficult an en- 
gineering problem in erection. Our new house requires almost the 
traditional “three men and a boy” in putting it up or taking it down— 
it has the iron pole and oak base; while the old house can be easily 
handled by two persons, in fact by one, with a helper to merely steady 
the pole. 


Our .experience with two houses in the same yard plainly indi- 
cates that a house built of inch lumber will save practically all of the 
birds. We very seldom find a young bird on the ground beneath it, 
while as many as a dozen, or more, have been picked up under the 
house made of half-inch stuff, which is also built with sloping porch 
roofs. While the incline doubtless contributes to their fall, we believe 
that the young birds are forced out of their nest prematurely by the 
intense heat of the sun beating all day on the thin sides and roof. Inch 
lumber and a good roof will prevent a very large part of this mor- 
tality. There is not the slightest doubt that most martin houses of 
the cheaper kind are veritable infernos on a hot summer day, and their 
owners are unwittingly guilty of great cruelty in encouraging the birds 


to use them. 


And while on this subject we would like to say further that the 
use of any nest boxes which are constructed of thin, flimsy boards, or 
of tin cans, or of tar paper, should be strongly condemned. Left to 
themselves cavity-nesting birds will find or excavate holes in trees, or 
in posts, and these holes will always he cool by reason of being deep 
in the thick wood, and it matters not whether they are in the sun or in 
the shade. Cavity-nesting birds take to our manufactured boxes, think- 
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ing them natural cavities, and in many cases will be cruelly deceived. 
If we must use thin boxes, by all means hang them where they will 
have at least partial shade. But far better, see that such boxes are 
made of heavy material. The additional cost will be trifling. 

Of course, as soon as we have put up a martin house we must 
begin the battle with the English Sparrows. The following rules are 
the result of years of experience with this phase of martin housing, and 
will be found very effective, with a minimum of effort: 

(a) Use a .22 caliber rifle equipped with a silencer. The barrel 
should be bored smooth; then use shot cartridges. 

(b) Shoot only the male sparrows, and drop them from the 
martin house itself, if possible. Pay no attention to mere yard visitors; 
the objective is the male who is calling for a mate to join him in a 
nest in the martin house. On his arrival he is unsuspicious, and can 
be approached so closely that a kill is almost certain. 

(c) Pay no attention to the females. The male is the chooser of 
the nest site, and will call vociferously for a mate to join him. When 
the male is brought down the female will leave at once. 

A miss will probably result in leaving on our hands that annoy- 
ing creature—a gun-shy sparrow. It is astonishing what sagacity these 
gun-shy birds can display; and they will test the patience and skill of 
a seasoned hunter. The writer has derived genuine satisfaction in 
finally downing a pestiferous “cheeper” who had learned to fly in- 
stantly whenever a door was opened, and who seemed to have uncanny 
knowledge of the exact distance at which a charge of tiny shot is harm- 
less. We recommend this sport to those who complain of lack of game 
nowadays. There is plenty of it in their own dooryards, and they will 
not be destroying native wild life, either. 

It is perhaps needless to say that this shooting should not be en- 
trusted to children. And to avoid regrettable mistakes we make the 
suggestion that, so far as possible, sparrows be shot only at the martin 
house. Other native sparrows will not trouble the martin house, and 
are therefore not likely to be mistaken for “game”, as might easily be 
the case if the shooting is done among the trees or shrubs. 

It is essential to protect the newly erected martin house from spar- 
rows, as the presence of the latter will almost certainly discourage any 
martins which come to look it over. Later on, when the martin colony 
is established, a sparrow nest or two will not greatly annoy the martins. 
But we never allow a pair of sparrows to raise a brood in a martin 
house. If the sparrows do manage to make a nest, we must wait (not 
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very patiently, it is true) until we are sure that the young have hatched, 
and then have the nest torn out. Losing a family will discourage even 
English Sparrows. To destroy the sparrow nest before the young are 
hatched, even though a full set of eggs is taken, will in most cases only 
result in the covert building of another nest. Loss of the nest and 
young will, however, effectually drive the old birds away. 


Why do martins desert their houses so soon after mid-summer, 
and, gathering in large flocks, depart for the south? Perhaps we will 
not know the complete answer to this question until we fully under- 
stand migration in general. No doubt many factors enter into the 
problem of migration, and probably most of the theoretical reasons 
given by various writers may have a foundation in fact. 


Perhaps it is possible that the peculiar and acquired nesting habits 
of the Purple Martin may add another factor in determining the early 
southward movement of this species. The martins have come to be 
practically dependent upon manufactured houses for nesting and roost- 
ing places. The space in the ordinary house is sufficient for a nest 
containing only eggs or very young birds; when the young birds begin 
to grow the cavity very soon becomes too small. As this condition 
develops simultaneously in nearly every room in the house, the colony 
very quickly outgrows the capacity of its home. Assuming that the old 
birds stay with the young, the whole colony spends the daytime on the 
wing. The young birds must develop their muscles and acquire a 
certain degree of skill in flight. But during this time the problem of 
roosting quarters may become a difficult one for the birds. How much 
is known concerning the roosting habits of the martins, especially 
toward the end of their summer sojourn in the north? May it not be 
possible that their early departure for the south is in part due to the 
over-crowding of their martin houses? | 

The food habits of the Chimney Swifts are very similar to those 
of the Purple Martin, yet the swifts remain much later than the mar- 
tins. It may be noted that the swifts are never presented with such 


a problem of over-crowding. 


Our martin houses in Atlantic are near the intersection of two 
busy, paved village streets. White Way, Number Seven, passes on the 
south, and hundreds of cars go by all day and far into the night. In 
contrast, we have a Jacobs’ house on the shore of Cullen Lake in 


northern Minnesota-—amid the pines and birches and the dreamy quiet 
of the northern summer. What a joyful life those northern martins 
lead, with the sky-tinted, limpid.waters of the lake to play over, and 
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plenty of fat dragonflies and bass flies to eat, and mosquitoes, too, and 
best of all, perhaps, no English Sparrows to annoy them! What fun 
it must be to drive off the crows and the kingfishers! And the shore is 
certainly policed for a long distance. In fact, the martins are not 
backward in dipping at our heads when we are boating close in shore, 
but we get used to it, and no harm results. When we see other martins 
above hot and noisy streets, perhaps trying to raise a brood in the hot 
cavity of some metal cornice, we think of our northern birds in their 
beautiful home, and wish that all could have the same good fortune. 
But the truth is, one colony seems to be just as happy as another, ir- 
respective of surroundings. 

It was in the evening of August 21, 1924, that we first observed, 
at Cullen Lake, a martin migration. Some time after sunset we noticed 
coming from the north, across the lake, a dense, wheeling flock of 
birds. And as they approached we were surprised to find they were 
martins. Two hundred or more birds must have been in this flock, 
which wheeled and circled around our martin house two or three times, 
with a chorus of flight calls, and then flew off southward in the twi- 
light. Some of our birds must have joined this flock, for it did not 
seem that we had as many birds the next evening, when another large 
flock came from the north, in the same direction, and at about the 
same hour. This flock went through the same maneuvers as did the 
flock the night before, and most of our remaining birds joined this 
flock; for the next day only a few were to be seen, and within a day or 
so the house was entirely deserted. 

As twilight had almost faded and the landscape was becoming 
indistinct we felt safe in concluding that the flock spent the night in 
flight, and by morning was hundreds of miles to the southward. It 
may be possible that they joined another flock and rested for the 
night, but we do not believe so. But, owing to the impending darkness 
—presenting the difficulty of finding a roost—and the apparent deter- 
mination of movement in the flock, we felt sure that a long flight was 
in prospect. Martins may not always start their fall migration in this 
way. We learned later that a killing frost had occurred north of Cul- 
len Lake, which may have accelerated the martin movement by affect- 
ing the food supply. 

The martin is, in many respects, the most faithful of our home 
nesting birds. The Robin can be counted on to return to its home yard 
each year, but its nest may be moved around as fancy or expediency 
may dictate, without regard to property lines. The Bluebird is a 
charming neighbor, and comes in the first blush of spring; but it is 
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more fickle than the Robin and may not nest with us at all. Jenny 
wren comes to the old can or box, looks it over, but like as not will 
only fill it with sticks to keep out other birds, and finally build her 
nest in another place, nowhere near her last year’s home. But the 
martin returns to the same house, swooping down with unerring in- 
stinct; and if perchance the box is not yet erected, he will linger for 
days waiting for it. No need of banding to prove that the same birds 
return; we know them, and they know us. 

The community life of a martin colony is the source of endless 
interest, with quarrels, and courting, and family disputes just as we 
higher beings have. And in the weeks of spring before the nesting 
cares come on, gay songs and sporting in the air fill up the time from 
dawn to dark. Many an evening we have watched our great squadron 
of birds, in open but orderly formation, cruise the air above us, abso- 
lute masters of the wind, no matter how strong or gusty it may blow. 
And we have seen them come tumbling into the house in the midst of 
a roaring thunder storm, with glad cries and unafraid, to sit and preen 
their feathers in the pouring rain. 

Those who have suitable places for martin houses are missing 
much of interest in bird life if they delay putting up a home for these 
useful and beautiful friends of the boundless sky. 

ATLANTIC, lowa. 


THE BIRDS OF SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA, AND 
VICINITY 
BY ADRIAN LARSON 

[Concluded from THe Witson Buttetin, March, 1925, page 38.] 

Warbling Vireo—Vireosylva gilva gilva. Common summer resi- 
dent; breeds. Average date of spring arrival, May 17 (five years) ; 
earliest date of spring arrival, May 7, 1911; average date of fall de- 
parture, September 27 (two years); latest date of fall departure, Sep- 
tember 29, 1907. 

Yellow-throated Vireo—Lanivireo flavifrons. Rare: two seen May 
22, 1908. 

Blue-headed Vireo—Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. Transient. 


May 24, 1908. 
Bell’s Vireo—Vireo belli belli. Rare; one record, May 24, 1908. 
Black and White Warbler—WMniotilta varia. Common transient. 
Average date of spring arrival, May 11 (two years); earliest date of 
spring arrival, May 10, 1998; average date of spring departure, May 
25 (two years); latest date of spring departure. May 26, 1907. 
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Nashville Warbler-——Vermivora ruficapilla ruficapilla. Tran- 
sient, May 24, 1908. 

Orange-crowned Warbler—Vermivora celata celata. Transient, 
May 24, 1908. 

Tennessee Warbler—Vermivora peregrina. Transient. Latest date 
of spring departure, May 24, 1908. 

Yellow Warbler—Dendroica aestiva aestiva. Very common sum 
mer resident; breeds. Average date of spring arrival, May 9 (eight 
years) ; earliest date of spring arrival, May 3, 1906; average date of 
fall departure, September 3 (five years) ; latest date of fall departure. 
September 5, 1907; earliest nest with eggs, June 8, 1908. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler—Dendroica caerulescens caerules- 
cens. Rare transient. May 23, 1909. 

Myrtle Warbler—Dendroica coronata. Common transient. Aver- 
age date of spring arrival, April 25 (eight years); earliest date of 
spring arrival, April 18, 1909; average date of spring departure, May 
14 (seven years) ; latest date of spring departure, May 16, 1907; aver- 
age date of fall arrival, September 28 (four years); earliest date of 
fall arrival, September 24, 1911; average date of fall departure, Octo- 
ber 15 (four years); latest date of fall departure, October 21, 1908. 


Magnolia Warbler—Dendroica magnolia. Transient; some years 
common. Average date of spring arrival, May 23 (four years) ; earl- 
iest date of spring arrival, May 19, 1912; latest date of spring de- 
parture, June 1, 1907. 


Chestnut-sided Warbler—Dendroica pensylvanica. Transient. May 


24, 1908; May 23, 1909. 


Black-poll Warbler—Dendroica striata. Common transient. Can 
be confused with the Black and White Warbler. Average date of 
spring arrival, May 10 (five years); earliest date of spring arrival, 
May 7, 1911; average date of spring departure, May 25 (six years) ; 
latest date of spring departure, June 1, 1907. 


Blackburnian Warbler—Dendroica fusca. Rare transient. Mr. 
C. E. Holmes reported having seen one in 1907, and I have seen an- 
other in a local collection. I have not as yet been fortunate in seeing 
any in my rambles. 


Oven-bird—Seiurus aurocapillus. Rare summer resident; prob- 
ably breeds. To be found in the summer about the wooded hillsides 
where there is plenty of shade. Its song resembles “Teacher, Teacher, 


TEACHER, Teacher, Teacher.” loudest in the middle of the song. 
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Average date of spring arrival, May 19 (three years) ; earliest date of 
spring arrival, May 16, 1909; latest date of fall departure, September 
24, 1911. 

Grinnell’s Water-thrush—Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. Com- 
mon transient. Average date of spring arrival, May 16 (three years) ; 
latest date of fall departure, September 24, 1911. 

Louisiana Water-thrush—Seiurus motacilla. Possibly a summer 
resident. Average date of spring arrival, May 8 (two years); date of 
fall departure, September 8, 1907. 

Mourning Warbler—Oporornis philadelphia. Not an uncommon 
transient. Average date of spring arrival, May 23 (four years) ; eari- 
iest date of spring arrival, May 19, 1912. 

Maryland Yellowthroat—Geothlypis trichas trichas. Common 
summer resident; breeds. Average date of spring arrival, May 14 
(eight years); earliest date of spring arrival, May 5, 1912; average 
date of fall departure, September 11 (five years); latest date of fall 
departure, September 24, 1911. 

Long-tailed Chat-—Icteria virens longicauda. Not a very common 
summer resident; breeds. Earliest spring date, June 6, 1909. 

Wilson’s Warbler—Wilsonia pusilla pusilla. Transient. Average 
date of spring arrival. May 24 (three years); earliest date of spring 
arrival, May 22, 1910. 

Redstart—Setaphaga ruticilla. Common transient. Average date 
of spring arrival, May 22 (five years): earliest date of spring arrival. 
May 19, 1912. 

Pipit—Anthus rubescens. Common transient. Average date of 
spring arrival. April 24 (four years): earliest date of spring arrival. 
March 27, 1910; latest date of spring departure, May 12, 1912; aver- 
age date of fall arrival, October 13 (four years); earliest date of fall 
arrival, October 8. 1907; latest date of fall departure, October 17, 
1908. 

Sprague’s Pipit—-Anthus spraguei. Uncommon transient; May 
5, 1912. 

Catbird—Dumetella_ carolinensis. Common summer resident: 
hreeds. Average date of spring arrival. May 12 (eight years) ; earliest 
date of spring arrival, May 7, 1911; average date of fall departure. 
September 18 (six years); latest date of fall departure, September 24, 
1911; earliest nest with eggs, May 28, 1911. 

Brown Thrasher—Toxostoma rufum. Common summer resident; 
breeds. Average date of spring arrival, May 7 (nine years); earliest 
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date of spring arrival, April 26, 1908; average date of fall departure. 
September 20 (five years); latest date of fall departure. September 24, 
1911; earliest nest with eggs, May 12, 1912. 

Western House Wren—Troglodytes aedon parkmani. Common 
summer resident; breeds. Average date of spring arrival, May & 
(nine years); earliest date of spring arrival, May 3, 1908; average 
date of fall departure, September 19 (five years); latest date of fall 
departure, September 29, 1907. 

Winter Wren—Nannus hiemalis hiemalis. Transient; rarely win- 
ters. Earliest date of spring arrival, May 13, 1907; latest date of 
spring departure, May 19, 1907. One observed January 4, 1908. 

Short-billed Marsh Wren—Cistothorus stellaris. Rare summer res- 
ident of the marshes. 

Prairie Marsh Wren—Telmatodytes palustris iliacus. Common 
summer resident of the marshes; breeds. Average date of spring ar- 
rival, May 9 (three years); earliest date of spring arrival, May 3. 
1908: average date of fall departure, September 25 (two years). 

Brown Creeper—Certhia familiaris americana. Common resident; 
breeds. 

White-breasted Nuthatch—Sitta carolinensis carolinensis. Com- 


mon resident: breeds. 
Red-breasted Nuthatch—-Sitta canadensis. Common transient. 


Long-tailed Chickadee — Penthestes atricapillus septentrionalis. 
Common resident; breeds. Earliest nest with young, May 28, 1911. 


Golden-crowned Kinglet—Regulus satrapa satrapa. Transient; 
seen occasionally in winter. Average date of spring arrival, April 3 
(two years); latest date of spring departure, April 25, 1909; average 
date of fall arrival, October 30 (two years): earliest date of fall ar- 
rival, October 25, 1909. Wintered 1907-08. 


Ruby-crowned Kinglet—Regulus calendula calendula. Common 
transient. Average date of spring arrival, April 22 (five years); earl- 
iest date of spring arrival, April 14, 1912; average date of spring 
departure, May 11 (three years); latest date of spring departure, 
May 15, 1907; earliest date of fall arrival, September 24, 1911. 


Wood Thrush—Hylocichla mustelina. Summer resident; breeds. 
Average date of spring arrival. May 22 (three years); earliest date of 
spring arrival, May 16, 1909; latest date of fall departure, September 


2. 1908. 
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Willow Thrush—//ylocichla fuscescens salicicola. There is a 
Veery to be found here in summer. Average date of spring arrival, 
May 18 (two years) ; earliest date of spring arrival, May 14, 1908. 


Gray-cheeked Thrush—Hylocichla aliciae aliciae. Common tran- 
sient. Average date of spring arrival, May 17 (two years); earliest 
date of spring arrival, May 16, 1909; latest date of spring arrival, 
May 26, 1909. 

Olive-backed Thrush—Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. Common 
transient. Average date of spring arrival, May 14 (two years); aver- 
age date of spring departure, May 23 (two years); latest date of fall 
departure, September 22, 1907. 

Hermit Thrush-—/Hylocickla guttata pallasi. Transient; not com- 
mon. Average date of spring arrival, April 12 (three years) ; earliest 
date of spring arrival, March 30, 1916. 

Robin—Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Very common sum- 
mer resident; breeds, and occasionally winters. Wintered winter of 
1903-04 and 1904-65 in Hunter’s Grove. Average date of spring ar- 
rival, March 12 (eight years); earliest date of spring arrival, Febru- 
ary 12, 1911; average date of fal! departure, November 5 (five years) ; 
latest date of fall departure, November 26, 1908; earliest nest with 
eggs, April 25, 1908. 

Bluebird-—Sialia sialis sialis. Summer resident; breeds. Some 
years common. Earliest date of spring arrival, March 23, 1916; 
latest date of fall departure, October 17, 1909; earliest nest with eggs. 
May 28, 1911. 


[The above list contains 237 named forms.—Ed.] 


CHARLSON. NortH DAKOTA. 





BIRDS SEEN BETWEEN PORTO RICO AND NEW YORK 
BY STUART T. DANFORTH 


This is an account of the birds seen from the S. S. Ponce on a trip 
from San Juan, P. R.. to New York, from October 22 to 27, 1924. On 
leaving San Juan the only bird seen in the harbor was a single Brown 
Pelican (Pelecanus occidentalis). At some times of the year there 
are many Laughing Gulls and terns of various species in the harbor, 


but not in the fall. 

The next day, October 23, a Prairie Warbler. (Dendroica discolor) 
flying due south, came on board early in the morning. It stayed on 
board less than five minutes. and then flew away to the southeast, di- 
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rectly towards Porto Rico. That same evening, at about 8 o'clock, 
when we were 375 miles north of Porto Rico, a Blackpoll Warbler, 
(Dendroica striata), came on board. It was captured, and I placed 
band number 34968 on its leg and released it. 

The third and fourth days out I did not observe any birds, though 
an officer reported seeing a large seabird on the 25th. 

The fifth day, October 26, a Myrtle Warbler, (Dendroica cor- 
onata), flew on board early in the morning, but soon flew off to the 
south. In the afternoon, when we were off the Virginia Coast, but of 
course far out of sight of it, two brown-plumaged Purple Finches, 
(Carpodacus p. purpureus), appeared on board and stayed there most 
of the afternoon. This same afternoon we came upon a flock of about 
thirty Loons, (Gavia immer), in winter plumage. They kept flying 
ahead of the boat, then alighting in the water, and flying up again 
when the boat got near them. Sometimes they would wait too long 
and almost get hit by the boat, and one was actually shoved aside by 
the prow of the boat, as it could not use its wings quickly enough to 
take flight after it realized that the boat was overtaking it. Late in 
the afternoon a Slate-colored Junco, (Junco h. hyemalis). came on 
board. Once I observed it fly out back of the ship, catch a large moth 
in midair, and overtake the ship before eating it. 

The next morning, October 27, as we were entering the lower part 
or New York Bay, Herring Gulls were noted for the first time on the 
trip, and a Tree Sparrow and a junco flew on board. 

LABORATORY OF ORNITHOLOGY. CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

IrHaca, N. Y. 


BIRDS OF FULTON COUNTY, KENTUCKY 
BY DR. L. OTLEY PINDAR 

This paper has been prepared as a revision, correction and supple- 
ment of an earlier and hastily written paper entitled “List of Birds of 
Fulton County, Kentucky” and published in the Auk for October, 1889. 
This earlier list was based upon observations made between 1884 and 
1889. During March and April, and part of May, 1890, and from March 
1, 1892 to November 1, 1893, many additional observations were made 
in the same territory, some additional species and some changes being 
noted. 

Fulton County is in the southwestern corner of Kentucky, having 
the Mississippi River for its western boundary. It presents a well 


diversified surface, from the lowlands along the river to the higher 
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ground farther back and immediately above Hickman. Rather high 
hills rise almost directly from the river edge. The whole county is 
well wooded with ash, beech, black and sweet gum, butternut, cotton- 
wood, cypress, elm, hackberry, locust, poplar (tulip), walnut, pecan, 
Kentucky coffee tree, several varieties of oak and hickory, persimmon, 
and sassafras. 

I was familiar with every part of the county, but most of my orni- 
thological observations were made at Hickman, along the bank of the 
Mississippi River, and near the center of the county, measuring from 
east to west. A few other localities mentioned may be explained as 
follows: Fulton is in the southeastern corner of the county; Island 
No. 6 is in the Mississippi directly opposite Hickman; Island No. 8 is 
ten miles farther down the river. Reelfoot Lake is mainly in Tennessee, 
but a small part of it is in Fulton County, and I include in the present 
list all species which I have found on the lake. “The Scatters” is an 
extension of Reelfoot Lake which is, except during high water, an 


expanse of marsh and swamp land. Unless otherwise stated, the quota- 
tions in the following list are taken from my paper published in 1889, 


above mentioned. 


[The following list contains 273 named forms.—Ed.] 


Holboell’s Grebe—Colymbus holboelli. A rare and irregular 
migrant. 

Pied-billed Grebe—Podilymbus podiceps. A common migrant 
and a fairly common winter habitant. A few remain through the 
summer. 

Loon—Cavia immer. A rather rare migrant, and rare and ir- 
regular winter visitant. The capture of one was reported at Fulton 
on May 18, 1887; and that of another at Union City, Tennessee, twelve 
miles from Hickman, on the same day. This was a day or two after 
a severe storm. 

Herring Gull—Larus argentatus. Common during the migration 
periods. Frequently seen at any time during the winter, though not in 
large numbers. 

Ring-billed Gull—Larus delawarensis. A rare migrant and a very 
rare and irregular winter visitant. 

Laughing Gull-—Larus atricilla. There is one record, January 58, 
1887. This was a strange time for it to appear, but the identification 
was positive. 

Franklin’s Gull—Larus franklini. A rare migrant and occasional 


winter visitant. 


‘ 
| 
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Bonaparte’s Gull—Larus philadelphia. Its status is similar to 
that of franklini, possibly rather more common. 

American Gull-billed Tern—Gelochelidon nilotica aranea. A rare 
summer habitant. 

Coues’ Caspian Tern—Sterna caspia imperator. A rare migrant. 

Forster's Tern—Sterna forsteri. A common summer habitant. 

Common Tern-—Sterna hirundo. A rare summer habitant. 

Least Tern—Sterna antillarum. A very rare summer habitant. 

Black Tern-—Chlidonias nigra surinamensis. A common migrant. 

Water Turkey—Anhinga anhinga. Abundant in the spring and 
fall, common in the summer, and rare through the winter. 

Double-crested Cormorant — Phalacrocorax auritus auritus. A 
common migrant, a fairly common summer habitant, and rare in 
winter. 

Florida Cormorant — Phalacrocorax auritus floridanus. A rare 
summer visitant. It probably breeds at Reelfoot Lake, and possibly at 
other suitable localities. 

White Pelican—Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. It is not rare during 
the migrating season, and is occasionally noted during the winter. A 
few are said to winter regularly at a small lake in Missouri just across 
the river from Hickman. On May 10, 1887, one was captured on the 
Mississippi River near Hickman, and brought to me. I know of no 
other instance of its occurrence in the summer, nor of any evidence of 
its breeding in this locality. This bird had probably been crippled 
during its migration. 

Merganser—Mergus americanus. A rare winter visitant and rather 
uncommon migrant, although it was fairly common during the fall 
migration of 1892 and spring of 1893. Very few were noted in the 
fall of 1893. 

Red-breasted Merganser — Mergus serrator. A common _ winter 
visitant. 

Hooded Merganser—Lophodytes cucullatus. A rare resident. 

Mallard — Anas platyrhynchos. An abundant winter  visitant. 
Occasionally one or two may be found in the summer, which are prob- 
ably cripples of the spring shooting. There is no indication that it 
breeds. 


Black Duck—Anas rubripes. A winter visitant, and not very com- 


mon. Between the 18th and 26th of February, 1887, a great flight of 
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these birds was witnessed, when for a few days they outnumbered all 
other ducks combined. 

Gadwall—Chaulelasmus streperus. It is usually a rare migrant, 
but it was rather common in the fall of 1892 and the spring of 1893, 
a few being seen in the intervening winter. 

Baldpate—Mareca americana. <A few were noted in the fall of 
1892 and the spring of 1893. 

Green-winged Teal — Nettion carolinensis. A common migrant 
and less common winter visitant, disappearing altogether in very severe 
weather. 

Blue-winged Teal—Querquedula discors. A common migrant and 
a fairly common winter habitant, except during unusually cold weather. 

Cinnamon Teal—Querquedula cyanoptera. One was seen in the 
market at Hickman in December, 1892, with various other ducks which 
had been shot on or near Reelfoot Lake. 

Shoveller—Spatula clypeata. A rare migrant. 

American Pintail—Dafila acuta tzitzihoa. A common migrant, a 
few usually remaining through the winter. 

Wood Duck—Aix sponsa. A common resident. 

Redhead—Marila americana. A rare migrant. 

Canvas-back—Marila valisineria. A rare migrant and very rare 
winter visitant. 

Scaup Duck-—Marila marila. Noted as a common transient up to 
1889; a rather rare migrant, 1892-3. 

Lesser Scaup Duck—Marila affinis. A common migrant and fairly 
common winter habitant. 

Ring-necked Duck—WMarila collaris. A fairly common migrant. 

American Golden-eve—Glaucionetta clangula americana. A rare 
migrant. 

Barrow’s Golden-eye—Glaucionetta islandica. A very rare and 
irregular straggler, appearing only in severe and stormy weather. 

Buffle-head—Charitonetta albeola. A not uncommon migrant. 

Ruddy Duck—Frismatura jamaicensis. A rare migrant. 

Snow Goose—Chen hyperboreus hyperboreus. A rare and irreg- 
ular migrant. 

White-fronted Goose—Anser albifrons gambeli. A rare and ir- 


regular migrant. 
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Canada Goose—Branta canadensis canadensis. A common migrant 
and winter habitant; rare summer habitant. It breeds at Reel- 
foot Lake. (See the Auk, Vol. III, 1886, page 481). 

Hutchin’s Goose—Branta canadensis hutchinsi. A rare migrant; 
more likely to occur in the fall than in the spring. 


Brant — Branta bernicla glaucogastra. A migrant. Irregular 


rather than uncommon. Like the preceding species this one is more fre- 
quently seen in the fall, but may appear in either migration, or at 


any time in the winter; and it is fairly common, as a rule, when pres- 
ent. Whenever there is a big flight of Canada Geese, Brant are almost 
sure to be found. 

Whistling Swan—Cygnus columbianus. 

Trumpter Swan—Cygnus buccinator. In my earlier list (1889) 
two “swans” were noted as having been seen in November or December, 
1885, species not determined. In 1892-3 both species were positively 
identified and may now be included in this list as rare migrants. 

Wood Ibis—Mycteria americana. It is seen nearly every year late 
in July, in August, or early in September. It is common when present 
at all. 

Bittern—Botaurus lentiginosus. A rare migrant. Possibly a rare 
summer habitant, since it has been seen as late as May 12 and as early 
as the latter part of August. 

Least Bittern—/xobrychus exilis. A rare summer habitant, more 
common during the migration periods. 

Great Blue Heron——4rdea herodias herodias. “Quite a common 
summer resident.” Less common, in fact almost rare, in 1892; rare 
in 1893. 

Egret—Casmerodius egretta. “In the fall of 1885 I was shown the 
long tail feathers of one said to have been killed near Hickman.” No 
other record. 

Snowy Egret—Egretta candidissima candidissima. “Summer resi- 
dent, growing commoner every year.” It did not continue to do so; 
rare in 1892-3. 

Little Blue Heron—Florida caerulea. A fairly common summer 
habitant. 

Green Heron—Butorides virescens virescens. “Rare. A dead one 
seen September 1, 1887.” This was an error, the printer's, proof- 
reader’s, or mine; it is of little consequence how the error occurred 
now that it is corrected. The quoted notation belonged to the Yellow- 
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crowned Night Heron. The Green Heron is a common summer habi- 


tant. 
Black-crowned Night Heron—Nycticorax nycticorax naevius. A 


rare summer habitant. 

Yellow-crowned Night Heron—Nyctanassa violacea. See notation 
under Green Heron. 

Whooping Crane—Grus americana. One was seen on August 26, 
1886, on Island No. 6. 

Sandhill Crane—Grus mexicana. A rare migrant. 

King Rail—Rallus elegans. A rare summer habitant and rather 
common migrant. 

Virginia Rail—Rallus virginianus. A common migrant. 

Sora—Porzana carolina. A common migrant. 

Yellow Rail—Coturnicops noveboracensis. A rare and irregular 
migrant. 

Purple Gallinule—Jonornis martinicus. A rare migrant. 

Florida Gallinule—Gallinula chloropus cachinnans. A common 
summer habitant. 

Coot-—-Fulica americana. A common summer habitant; a few 
remain through the winter. 

Wilson’s Phalarope—Steganopus tricolor. “Common migrant.” 
Rare in 1982-3. 

Woodcock—Rubicola minor. A rare migrant. 

Wilson’s Snipe—Gallinago delicata. A rare migrant. In 1886 it 
was seen as early as August 2. 

Long-billed Dowitcher — Lymnodromus: griseus scolopaceus. A 
casual straggler. 

Pectoral Sandpiper——Pisobia maculata. A common migrant. 

Least Sandpiper—/Pisobia minutilla. A rather common migrant. 

Semipalmated Sandpiper—Freunetes pusillus. A rare migrant. 

Greater Yellow-legs—Totanus melanoleucus. A rare migrant. 

Yellow-legs—Totanus flavipes. A rare migrant, but more num- 
erous than the preceding species. 

Solitary Sandpiper—Tringa solitaria solitaria. A common mi- 


grant. 
Willet—Catoptrophorus semipalmatus semipalmatus. Two speci- 
mens were seen, one of which was secured, on the Kentucky bank of 
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the Mississippi River opposite Island No. 8 on November 17, 1887. 

Upland Plover—Bartramia longicauda. A rare migrant, slightly 
more in evidence in the fall than in the spring. 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper-—Tryngites subruficollis. A casual mi- 
grant. 

Spotted Sandpiper—--Actitis macularia. A common migrant, with 
a few remaining through the summer. 

Long-billed Curlew-—Numenius americanus. A rare migrant. 

Eskimo Curlew—Numenius borealis. A very rare migrant. 

American Black-bellied Plover—Squatarola squatarola cynosurae. 
A rare migrant. 

Golden Plover-—Pluvialis dominica dominica. A fairly common 
migrant. 

Kildeer—Oxyechus vociferus. A common resident. 


Semipalmated Plover -— Charadrius semipalmatus. A common 
migrant. 


Piping Plover—Charadrius melodus. A fairly common migrant. 
Bob-white—Colinus virginianus virginianus. A common resident. 


Wild Turkey—Meleagris gallopavo silvestris. A common resident. 
It may not be out of place to record that a male of this species weigh- 
ing twenty-one pounds was offered for sale in Hickman, April 15, 1887. 

Passenger Pigeon — Ectopistes migratorius. “Migrant; growing 
rarer yearly.” It was very rare in 1892. On October 29, 1893, I saw 
two, evidently a pair, near the Sulphur Spring, about a mile south of 
Hickman. They were very tame, and I walked to within fifteen feet 
of the small tree in which they were perched, not over eight feet from 
the ground. These were the last Passenger Pigeons I ever saw and, as 
far as I can ascertain, were the last seen in Kentucky. 


[ After this was written I saw in the daily press that Col. Lucien 
Beckner, of Winchester, Kentucky, had addressed a meeting of the 
Kentucky Academy of Science, of which he is president, on “The Last 
Wild Pigeon in Kentucky”. I wrote to Col. Beckner concerning the 
matter and received a very interesting reply from which I quote the 
following: 

“My brother, Mr. Seth S. Beckner, of this city (Winchester), while 
hunting doves about five miles southwest of Winchester, Clark County, 
killed a wild pigeon in November, 1897. The exact date is lost. but 
the bird was brought to town and picked and cooked and presented to 
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my wife who was just recovering from child-bed sickness, a fact that 
fixes the date with considerable accuracy. My brother has never 
ceased to wonder why he was so stupid as to destroy the remains, for 
we all realized at that time that it was a rare event to see a wild 
pigeon, and that perhaps that was the last one we would ever see. 
However, it was done. 


“His story of the killing of it is that he was waiting under a tree 
in a large hemp field and this bird came and alighted in the top by 
itself and he shot it. He thinks that had it alighted with the doves he 
would have noticed its greater size; but as it was, he did not realize 
that it was not a dove until his setter retrieved it and then for a few 
moments he did not realize its difference from the doves until he 
noticed that it was a bigger handful than usual, and therefore took a 
good look, when its difference became at once manifest, and he slowly 
realized what it was. 


“He brought it in and showed it to us all, but none of us had the 
least idea that he was going to serve it as he did, or there would have 
been remonstrances that would have stopped him. His only idea was 
that his sister-in-law was sick, he would give her something nice, and 
let it be a surprise. The result is that my wife often boasts that she 
ate the last wild pigeon in America. Perhaps she did. 


“A letter from Col. James Maret to the Lexington Herald a few 
years ago says that probably the last wild pigeons were killed on the 
waters of Slate Creek. in Montgomery County, by J. H. Kemper in 
1892, when he was hunting doves, and that he killed two the following 
year in the same way and in the same neighborhood. An article ap- 
peared in the Courrier-Journal (Louisville, Kentucky) on February 24, 
this year (1924), which states that C. B. Fisher, a farmer on the Green- 
wood Road, twelve miles south of Louisville, had seen a flock of about 
300 of them alight in front of his home. This was on the Wednesday 
preceding. He says that he got within twenty-five feet of them. This 
does not sound like doves, which are too much shot at to permit such 
familiarity, and besides do not fly in such flocks at that time of the 
year; but it is next to impossible to believe they were pigeons. How- 
ever, I have long since ceased to doubt the impossible. The story is 
worth investigation. I have always had a hope that somewhere in the 
north woods there has been saved a remnant, and in my wanderings in 
the wilder parts of the eastern United States have carefully inquired 
when in a beech forest country, or where I thought they would find 
food, thinking that some such story as that of my brother might be 
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hidden in the mind of one who did not know its interest, but without 
success.” 


Mourning Dove—Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. A common 
resident. 

Turkey Vulture —Cathartes aura septentrionalis. .4 common 
resident. 

Black Vulture—Coragyps urubu urubu. “Rare and _ irregular. 
Occurs at any time of the year.” Now more common, though still rare 
in comparison with the preceding species, and evidently resident, 
1892-3. 

Swallow-tailed Kite-—Elanoides forficatus. A rare summer visi- 
tant. There is no evidence that it breeds here, and it is usually not 
seen before the last of July or first of August. 

Mississippi Kite—I/ctinia mississippiensis. Its status is the same 
as the preceding species. Never seen earlier than July 15. 

Marsh Hawk—Circus hudsonius. A rather uncommon migrant. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 


Cooper’s Hawk—Accipiter cooperi. A common resident. 





Accipiter velox. A rather common resident. 


Goshawk—Astur atricapillus atricapillus. A rare and irregular 
winter visitant. 

Red-tailed Hawk—Buteo borealis borealis. A common resident. 

Red-shouldered Hawk—Buteo lineatus lineatus. “Rare migrant.” 
A rare resident in 1892-3. 

Swainson’s Hawk—Buteo swainsoni. “Rare resident.” This was 
an error. It should have been noted as a very rare and irregular 
visitant. 

Broad-winged Hawk—Buteo latissimus. A rare summer habitant. 

Rough-legged Hawk—Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. A very 
rare and irregular winter straggler. 

Bald Eagle—Haliaetus leucocephalus leucocephalus. During the 
time covered by these notes there were, on the average, half a dozen 
pairs of these birds resident and breeding in Fulton County. All of 
them were located near Island No. 8—a pair nested on the island once 
or in “The Scatters”. 

Duck Hawk—Falco peregrinus anatum. A rare winter visitant. 

Pigeon Hawk—Falco columbarius columbarius. A rare winter 
habitant. 
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Sparrow Hawk—Cerchneis sparveria sparveria. A common resi- 
dent. 

Barn Owl—Tyto alba pratincola. “Said by Prof. B. C. Caldwell 
to occur. I have never seen it.” Now included as a rare resident on 
my own observation. 

Long-eared Owl—Asio wilsonianus. A rare winter habitant. 

Short-eared Owl—Asio flammeus. A rare winter habitant. 

Barred Owl—Strix varia varia. A common resident. 

Screech Owl—Otus asio asio. A common resident. 

Great Horned Owl—Bubo virginianus virginianus. A rather rare 
resident. 

Snowy Owl—Nyctea nyctea. A very rare winter straggler. 

Carolina Paroquet—Conuropsis carolinensis. Formerly common 
according to all reports; occasional visitants are said to have been seen 
up to 1878. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo—Coccyzus americanus americanus. A com- 
mon summer resident. 

Black-billed Cuckoo — Coccyzus erythrophalmus. “Very rare. 
One killed July 16, 1886.” A rare migrant in spring of 1890; a rare 
migrant and possible summer habitant in 1892-3. 

Belted Kingfisher—Ceryle alcyon alcyon. A common summer 
habitant, a few remaining through the winter. 

Ivory-billed Woodpecker — Campephilus principalis. “Said to 
have been common formerly. Several reported as having been seen 
five or six years ago.” In the light of later knowledge and experience 
I doubt exceedingly the presence of several or even one so recently. I 
also doubt if this species was ever “common” here. There is no 
doubt, however, of the former existence of the ivory-bill in this sec- 
tion, probably as late as 1872-4, and it is retained in the list on this 
basis. 

Hairy Woodpecker—Dryobates villosus villosus. A rare resident. 

Southern Hairy Woodpecker—Dryobates villosus auduboni. A 
resident; slightly more common than the preceding subspecies. 

Downy Woodpecker—Dryobates pubescens (subsp. ?). “Common 
resident.” This notation should probably refer to Dryobates pubescens 
pubescens, the Southern Downy Woodpecker; the separation of these 
subspecies had not been made at the time of the observations. 

Red-cockaded Woodpecker—Dryobates borealis. A very rare and 


casual straggler. 
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Yellow-bellied Sapsucker—Sphyrapicus varius varius. “A not 
common resident.” Its presence during the summer is very doubtful, 
and there is no evidence that it breeds. 

Pileated Woodpecker—Phloeotomus pileatus pileatus. A fairly 
common resident. 

Red-headed Woodpecker—Melanerpes erythrocephalus. “Common 
except in the depth of winter, when they all leave for three or four 
weeks.” They probably remained in sheltered places where they were 
not seen. They were noted all through the winter of 1892-3. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker—Centurus carolinus. A common resi- 
dent. 

Flicker—Colaptes auratus auratus. A common resident. 

Chuck-will’s-widow—Antrostomus carolinensis. A rare summer 
habitant. 

Whip-poor-will—Antrostomus vociferus vociferus. A rare sum- 
mer habitant; slightly more numerous than the preceding species. 

Nighthawk—Chordeiles virginianus virginianus. “Common tran- 
sient.” A common migrant, and rather rare summer habitant in 
1892-3. 

Chimney Swift—Chaetura pelagica. A common summer habitant. 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird—Archilochus colubris. A common 
summer habitant. 

Kingbird—T7yrannus tyrannus. A common summer habitant. 

Crested Flycatcher — Myiarchus crinitus. A common summer 
habitant. 

Phoebe—Sayornis phoebe. A common summer habitant. 

Olive-sided Flycatcher—Nuttallornis borealis. A rare migrant. 

Wood Pewee—Myiochanes virens. “Common migrant. A few 
remain through the summer.” It was a common summer habitant. 
1892-3. 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher — Empidonax flaviventris. A_ rare 
migrant. 

Acadian Flycatcher—Empidonax virescens. A rather rare sum- 
mer habitant. 

Traill’s Flycatcher—Empidonax trailli trailli, A common mi- 
grant and rare summer habitant. 

Least Flycatcher—Empidonax minimus. A rare migrant. There 
is no evidence that it remains through the summer, except that one was 


seen on May 20, 1887. 
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Horned Lark—Otocoris alpestris alpestris. A casual winter visi- 
tant. 

Prairie Horned Lark—Otocoris alpestris praticola. A common 
winter habitant. 

Blue Jay—Cyanocitta cristata cristata. A common resident. 


Raven—Corvus corax sinuatus. “One seen October 3, 1887.” 
This bird was seen at fairly close range, and was under observation for 
several minutes. It was with or near a flock of crows, and its superior 
size made the identification both easy and positive. 


Crow—Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos. A common resi- 
dent. 
Bobolink—Dolichonyx oryzivorus. A rather uncommon migrant. 


Cowbird—Molothrus ater ater. “Said by several persons to have 
been common eight or ten years ago. Cannot be found now.” A few 
were seen in April, 1890; it was rare during the summer of 1892 and 
the spring and summer of 1893, but became fairly common during 
the fall of the latter year. 


Red-winged Blackbird—Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus. A com- 
mon resident. Abundant in migration. 


Meadowlark—Sturnella magna magna. A common resident. 


Orchard Oriole —J/cterus spurius. “Rare migrant.” A _ fairly 
common migrant, and rare summer habitant in 1892-3. 

Baltimore Oriole—/cterus galbula. A common summer resident. 

Rusty Blackbird—Euphagus carolinus. A common winter habi- 
tant. 

Purple Grackle—Quiscalus quiscula quiscula. “Resident, com- 
mon, especially in winter.” 

Bronzed Grackle—Quiscalus quiscula aeneus. “Resident. Our 
commonest blackbird. Abundant during the winter. Both this and 
the last subspecies breed here, aeneus far outnumbering quiscula. They 
never breed together, each keeping strictly to itself in the breding 
season.” In the spring of 1890 the Purple Grackles were very scarce, 
and there was no evidence that they were breeding. In 1892 they were 
present and breeding, but in reduced numbers. In 1893 they were 
present and breeding in about the same numerical ratio to the Bronzed 
Grackle as formerly. 


Evening Grosbeak—Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina. Quite 
common in March, 1887. (Sez: the 4uk, Vol. IV, 1887, page 257). 
[To be continued | 
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EDITORIAL 


The Editor has received a number of communications concerning Miss Sher- 
man’s wren article in the March BuLLetiIn. Some were in the nature of inquiry, 
others were in protest. It was expected that many of our readers would be un- 
prepared for this characterization of the House Wren. 


It is a severe indictment of a species. There need be no question as to the 
accuracy of Miss Sherman’s observations, or as to the accuracy of the other tes- 
timony quoted. There may be a question as to how general are the traits here 
described. Those who wish to defend the good name of the House Wren must 
now present the evidence of good character. It should be gathered with equal 
care and precision. Miss Sherman has shown that certain wren families have 
performed certain vicious acts; that they are inimical to other native birds. The 
defenders of the House Wren should be ready to show that there are certain 
families of the House Wren which do not perform such vicious acts, and which 
are not inimical to other native birds. Then the evidence can be weighed. 


It is very clear that this program places a very difficult task upon the wren 
defenders. It is perhaps much easier to catch a wren in the act of destroying 
eggs, than it may be to follow individual wrens through a season and then testify 
to their good characters. However, this now seems to be the logical necessity 
in the defense of the wrens. The mere assertion of innocence on the basis of 
desultory observation will not suffice to quash the indictment against the tribe 
of wrens. 


Rats, as a group, are outlawed on the ground of depredations by individual 
rats. It is true that the witnesses against the rat are numerous; but it now re- 
mains to be seen which way the future testimony will go in the case of the House 
Wren, now that the indictment has been made. The season of 1925 should pro- 
duce such testimony. 


And, suppose the charges against the House Wren are adequately shown, 
what then? We do not understand that it is proposed to inaugurate a campaign 
of extermination against the House Wren. Knowing the character and faults 
of the House Wren, people may then decide whether they wish to have other 
birds or the House Wren on their premises. If they prefer to have wrens, the 
matter is easy; if they prefer a larger assortment of the smaller native birds, they 
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will probably find it desirable to take down the wren boxes and withdraw all 
special protection and encouragement. To this there can be no objection on the 
part of anyone. What further steps may be properly taken to keep the House 
Wren off the premises is a problem which cannot be solved at this time. 

The main question right now is the determination of the House Wren’s status 
as a good or bad citizen. Let us endeavor to keep an open mind; and above all, 
let us be willing to know the facts, even though we may choose to exercise a bit 
of sentiment in our personal attitude toward this bird. 

Attention may here be called to the note in the present number of the 
BuLLETIN by Miss Katie M. Roads on the behavior of the House Wren toward 
the Bewick’s Wren. 





We believe that our readers will be much interested in Mr. Whitney’s article 
on the martins. Perhaps it may not be amiss to add a little emphasis to his 
remarks on the danger in building bird boxes of thin boards. If it is unwise to 
build martin houses of thin boards, the same is probably true of all other bird 
houses. We have had no experience with bird boxes made of tar paper, but on 
the surface it looks like a bad proposition. Those who have had experience 


should testify. 





The place for the next annual meeting of the W. O. C. has not yet been 
determined. In due time, however, the matter will be decided. In the meantime 
let each member of the Club consider the possibility of a place on the program. 
Make selection of the title of your paper now, so that later on the work of build- 


ing the program will be a delight to your officers. 





The Editor is anxious to secure these W. O. C. publications for his personal 
file, viz., Ornithologists’ and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, first four numbers, for 1889 
and 1890, and the Wilson Quarterly, April, 1891. 

We will again make the request for information concerning the location of 
complete sets of the Witson BULLETIN. 





Dr. Lynds Jones, former Editor, will be on leave of absence from Oberlin 
College during the year 1925-1926. He will leave Oberlin in June and return in 
the autumn of 1926. It is known that he will be somewhere in the southwest 
during this time, but he writes that he does not “intend to be reachable”. Cor- 
respondents will thus understand the matter if letters fail in delivery. Orders for 
recent issues of the Witson BULLETIN will be filled from Sioux City; older issues 
probably cannot be supplied until Dr. Jones’ return. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


Large Flocks of Wintering Blackbirds at Gate, Oklahoma.—A_ very 
spectacular feature in the bird line in this locality during the past February 
(1925) was the large flights of blackbirds. These were practically all Red- 
winged Blackbirds (Agelaius phoeniceus subspp.), but there were also a few 
Brewer's Blackbirds (Euphagus cyanocephalus) and Cowbirds (Molothrus ater 
ater). They roosted about five miles northwest of here in some rushes and cat- 
tails, and seemed to do most of their feeding to the southeast of this place. 
Their food consisted chiefiy of milo, kaffir, cane and waste grain. At times these 
birds do a great deal of damage, pecking the seed out of ripening heads and 
attacking the shocked and stacked grain. 

They passed this locality in the morning, a little before sunrise, and returned 
in the evening, from about a half hour before sunset until some time after sunset. 
They could be seen coming for three or four miles, in a column that resembled 
at that distance the line of smoke given off by a distant locomotive, except that 
it was constantly writhing and twisting like a sinuous serpent. As the dark band 
approached, the individual birds could be distinguished. The band was perhaps 
thirty feet across and there were usually about ten to fifteen birds to the rod of 
cross section. Sometimes there are fewer than this, but sometimes many more. 
The column was not continuous. Possibly there would be a mile or two of 
blackbird ribbon, then a gap of a half mile, then a longer section. On February 
13, I saw a practically continuous stream about seven miles long. It is hard to 
accurately estimate the total number of individuals, but I think thirty thousand 
would be conservative—Watrer E. Lewis, Gate, Okla. 


The Robin Nesting on the Ground.—In the Witson Bu terin for Sep- 
tember, 1924, pp. 136-137, Mr. Ben J. Blincoe, after giving two instances of the 
Robin nesting on the ground, goes on to say that he is not aware of any other 
similar records. Regarding this matter, may I be allowed to draw attention to 
the fact that in the Auk, Vol. xxxiii, No. 2, p. 185, 1916, I gave an instance of a 
Robin nesting on the ground, under a projecting ledge of rock on a sloping hill- 
side, near my house at Hatley, Stanstead County, Quebec. The rarity of the Robin 
nesting absolutely on the ground, is about on a par with the finding of nests con- 
taining sets of five eggs, the latter never having come under my notice, although 
I have examined hundreds of nests with this object in view.—Henry Moustey, 


Montreal, Que. 


The Cedar Waxwing Feeding on Apple Petals.—On the first of May, 
when the apple trees in my orchard were in full bloom, a flock of about thirty 
Cedar Waxwings (Bombycilla cedrorum) made their appearance, and fed on the 
apple petals as long as they lasted, or until the seventh of May, when they left as 
suddenly as they came. I watched them a number of times with a six power 
glass at a distance of about forty feet while they pulled off and swallowed the 
petals. After feeding until satisfied they would fly to the tops of some large 
forest trees near by, and rest until they had room for more apple petals, and then 
would take wing in a body and descend on the orchard. I do not think any 
harm was done to the fruit crop, as they never, so far as I could see, harmed any 
part of the flower except the petals—Joun B. Lewis, Lawrenceville, Va. 
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Some Bird Notes from Hillsboro, Highland Co., Ohio.—The Nighthawk 
(Chordeiles virginianus virginianus) is not a common summer resident here, but 
until the last two years it passed over by the thousands during migrations. Ob- 
servations made since 1913 show that the height of the migration is August 28 
and 29, when the air is filled with them. In 1923 probably not more than 100 
were seen during the migration, while in 1924 the number had increased to 
probably a thousand. The first migrant in 1924 appeared on August 23, and as 
in other years, the migration reached its maximum on August 27 and 28, and 
continued until September 1. The last straggler was seen on September 17. 


The Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra rubra) has been a rare summer res- 
ident in this locality up to and including 1920. It was not seen in 1921, 1922 or 
1923, but it came back in small numbers in 1924. 


During the nesting season the Mockingbird (Mimus polyglottos polyglottos) 
is found in pairs, and at other seasons usually singly. On August 27, 1923, a 
flock of twenty-five arrived and selected for their abode a large brush heap of 
osage orange. On September 27, the heap was burned, and all but two of the 
birds were gone the next morning, while these two followed on October 1. I am 
questioning whether they were merely migrants or whether they intended to make 
this their winter home.—Katie M. Roaps, Hillsboro, Ohio. 


The House Wren vs. Bewick’s Wren.—In the summer of 1924 the House 
Wren (Troglodytes aedon aedon) made its reappearance in this locality as a sum- 
mer resident in small numbers. Since 1899 this species seemed to have been re- 
placed by the Bewick’s Wren (Thryomanes bewicki bewicki). It had been observed 
as a migrant on May 1 (1) and May 7 and 8 (1), 1920; on May 10 (1); on 
April 29 (3), April 30 and September 25 (1), 1922; and on April 28 and 
30 (1), and September 14 (1), 1923. On April 10, 1924, two pairs were observed in 
a neighbor’s yard where they were scolding and chattering in their search for a 
suitable nesting place. This neighbor had put up two wren boxes. One pair of the 
House Wrens occupied one of the boxes but the other pair came over to rout out a 
pair of Bewick’s Wrens that occupied the corner of our smoke house, where for 
twenty-eight years a pair of Bewick’s Wrens, though of course probably not the 
same pair, had reared two broods each season. On the morning of May 20, when I 
first noticed them, they had taken possession and were removing the old material, 
replacing it with that of their own choice. The Bewick’s Wrens retired to the barn 
lot, never to return to their old nest, but occasionally they voiced their discontent 
throughout the summer. On July 9, the first brood of the House Wren left the nest, 
and, after a few days rest, the parents commenced the second nesting. In a few 
days the home was broken up and after a couple of days of mourning and scolding 
they went to the neighbor’s empty box, but even while building and after the com- 
pletion of the new nest, they would return to the smoke house, cling to the 
weather boarding at the opening, peep in and fly to the limb of a nearby tree, 
scolding for hours. All through the season they occasionally returned to the yard. 
They left September 30. The Bewick’s Wren is a rather common resident, being 
on the increase during the last few years. I am anxiously awaiting to see what 
the future of these wrens shall be, whether they will both stay during the sum- 
mer or whether one species will have to give way to the other.—Katie M. Roaps, 
Hillsboro, Ohio. [MS. received January 15, 1925.—Ed.] 
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The Mockingbird at Sioux City, lowa.—While taking a walk through 
Graceland Cemetery, Sioux City, on April 28, 1925, I was attracted by a song 
resembling that of the Brown Thrasher, yet different. I followed the sound until 
I came to a large heap of brush, the result of the last trimming of the trees of 
the cemetery, and there on the top of the pile sat a Mockingbird (Mimus poly- 
glottos polyglottos), singing. After observing the bird well from a distance of 
two rods with a pair of 8x glasses, I hunted for someone else to come and see 
the bird for corroboration. Finding T. C. Stephens, I got a car and drove back 
to the cemetery with him, and we were not long in finding the bird. Other 
members of the Sioux City Bird Club were notified of the discovery, and a number 
of them visited the place for several succeeding days but were unsuccessful in 
sighting the bird, although I saw it there again on April 29.—Cuas. J. Spiker, 
Sioux City, lowa. 


Another Record of the Mockingbird at Sioux City, lowa.—On April 28, 
1925, at 7:00 P. M., notes of alarm from the birds, caused by a skulking cat, 
arrested my attention, and looking up I saw a gray bird, with a long tail, white 
breast, white on the wings, and white outer tail feathers flit from a clump of 
shrubbery to a Russian Olive tree near by, bordering on Kennedy Drive. He 
remained in the Russian Olives for some time, giving me a good look at him 
through the glass. He tallied perfectly with Mr. L. A. Fvertes’ picture and Dr. F. M. 
Chapman’s description of the Mockingbird. Two evenings later I saw him again 
in the shrubbery near the place where he was first seen—Mrs. Marie DALEs, 
Sioux City, lowa. 


The Rock Wren in Iowa.—A recent discussion of the status of the Rock 
Wren (Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus) in Iowa, where it appears to be quite rare, 
brought to light the record of one of these birds that was observed during the 
late afternoon of April 1, 1910, at Talbot’s farm, now Stone Park, about five miles 
northwest of Sioux City, Iowa. The following is quoted from the personal notes 
of the writer: 

“When first seen it was sneaking along in a shallow washout at the side of 
the road, but at one time it remained in plain sight about six feet away for about 
half a minute. On account of its thin curved bill and general form it was 
thought to be a wren. In length it was about six inches. Below, it was a dirty 
white having about ten rather indistinct black streaks on the throat. Its sides 
were washed with rusty. Above, including back and wings, it was a slaty-brown 
spotted with a very light color. A light colored line above the eye and a darker 
one through it. Rump was a dark rusty brown, tail same color as back with a 
rather distinct and noticeable white band. Its note was a two-syllabled whistle. 
(In the notebook this is written on a staff as a high F and D, the first note 
strongly accented and about twice as long in duration as the second). The bird 
had a peculiar manner of bobbing its head up and down somewhat like the 
Yellowlegs.” 

The only other Sioux City record known was reported by Dr. Guy C. Rich, 
a former resident. His notes describe a nest of the Rock Wren collected June 25, 
1898, by Stanley Hills near Riverside. The eggs were about to hatch. The nest 
and eggs were turned over to the museum of the Sioux City Academy of Science 
by Dr. Rich—Watter W. Bennett, Sioux City, lowa. 
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Some Notes on the Nesting Material of the Cedar Waxwing.—The 
material composing the nests of the Cedar Waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum) in 
this locality consists chiefly of wool and moss. Their nests also contain a con- 
siderable amount of small twigs, and if they are near to hemlocks, they are largely 
of the twigs of that tree. One hemlock tree in particular that I saw Cedar Wax- 
wings getting twigs from one summer, stands nearly on top of a hill, and was 
nearly killed by fire. Many of the lower branches had died, and thus there was 
a large amount of twigs. Cedar Waxwings were observed coming to this tree 
for twigs and returning to the nests, just as birds come and go from a drinking 
fountain. 

Before there were sheep on the grounds where these observations were made, 
the Cedar Waxwings used the moss that hangs in rather long strings, and is 
found especially on tamarack, balsam, fir, and other conifers, but also on maple 
and birch. After sheep were present the moss was found to be used very little 
in the construction of the nests. Much wool was available from the barbed wire 
fences and some from low bushes. On the lane fences the three lower wires held 
wool that sheep had lost when reaching through the fences, and it was no un- 
common sight to see Cedar Waxwings along the fences gathering this material 
during the nesting season. The past two years the grounds have not been pastured 
to sheep, and thus there has been no wool, and I find that the waxwings are 
again using the moss in their nests. Thus it appears that wool is the substance 
that will be used if the birds can secure it. The nests are at times lined with 
short stems, such as those that bear the seeds of the maple——O. M. Bryens, 
McMillan, Luce Co., Mich. 

Local Variation in the Song of the Maryland Yellow-throat.—I would 
like to know if other observers have noticed a difference in the songs of the same 
species of bird on the two sides of the Alleghenies. My first studies were car- 
ried on at Eubank, Kentucky, at the western foot of the mountains. Since 1903 
I have been in south side Virginia, in the lower Piedmont country, almost exactly 
east of Eubank, Kentucky, but on the east side of the mountains. 

I at once noticed a marked difference in the songs of several species of birds. 
One of these was the Maryland Yellow-throat (Geothlypis trichas trichas).  A\l- 
though, as nearly as I can make out, the Virginia bird is sub-specifically the same 
as the one found in eastern Kentucky,* there is a constant difference in the dis- 
tinctness with which the song is articulated. The song of the Kentucky bird was a 
clear-cut, distinctly articulated repetition of the syllables “witchity-witchity- 
witchity-witch”, while that of the Virginia bird is a warbling imitation of those 
syllables, with little attempt at articulation. The same is true to a less extent 
of the Kentucky Warbler, Hooded Warbler and Louisiana Thrush—Joun B. 


Lewis, Lawrenceville, Va. 


The Scissor-tailed Flycatcher in Florida.—-On December 14, 1924, I se- 


cured at Fulford, Dade County, Florida, a female Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (Mus- 





*This is true according to the A. O. U. Check-List; but according to Mr. 
Ridgway (Birds of North and Middle America, Part ii, pp. 661-666), Dr. Ober- 
holser (Auk, XXXIV, p. 324) and other authorities in systematic ornithology, 
while the Virginia bird is G. trichas trichas the Kentucky bird is probably a dis- 
tinct subspecies, G. trichas brachidactyla—Ed. 





— 
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civora forficata). It was in rather worn plumage, with new feathers partly out, 
and was working southward, alone. Records of this bird for Florida are so few, 
that I am publishing this one, as I did a previous record, though both these 
records, as well as unpublished records of other species, will appear in my forth- 
coming book, the “Birds of Florida.”"—Haro.p H. Battey, Miami Beach, Fla. 


BIRD BANDING NEWS 
Conducted by Wm. I. Lyon 


ADVENTURES IN BIRD BANDING 
By Kathleen M. Hempel 

Having been interested in birds since childhood, and having for a number 
of years kept migration schedules and other notes, I had come to the conclusion 
that I knew a great deal about the subject. Then I took up banding and it did 
not take me very long to discover just how little I did know. The subject is 
vast, has wonderful possibilities, and I feel we have just begun to scratch the 
surface. I think very few of us realize what a remarkable discovery this was, 
the placing of bands on living birds. In a few years all other methods of study- 
ing birds at close range will seem obsolete and out of date, and every orni- 
thologist will be a bander. The best part of this study is that when one begins 
it, it is almost impossible for him to stop, for it is wonderfully fascinating. If 
one be forced to discontinue the work for a short time, he comes back to it with 
more enthusiasm than ever, firmly resolved to either exceed or break his previous 
records. I have found this true of myself, at least. 

I have been banding birds since the winter of 1920. I shall never forget the 
first bird I caught. It was a chickadee, and I have never been able to discover 
which was the more frightened, the little gray bird or myself. But since that 
time I have banded 624 birds of thirty species, which does not include the times 
I have handled repeats. Most of these birds were adults, and the majority of 
the nestlings banded were House Wrens just about to leave the nesting box. 
Personally I do not care about banding nestlings: they are too dull and unin- 
teresting. I much prefer to handle the adult birds, and last spring I do not 
think I banded any nestlings, except for the wrens already mentioned. 

Following is the list of birds which I have banded with the returns for each: 
Catbird 38, returns 10; Robin 65, returns 3; Bronzed Grackle 76, returns 4; 
Blue Jay 125, returns 18; Black-capped Chickadee 55, returns 13; Tufted Tit- 
mouse 4; White-breasted Nuthatch 35, returns 19; Red-breasted Nuthatch 4: 
Downy Woodpecker 31, returns 19: Hairy Woodpecker 9, returns 3; Red-headed 
Woodpecker 15, returns 3: Red-bellied Woodpecker 6: Flicker 8; House Wren 38, 
return 1; Baltimore Oriole 11; Mourning Dove 4; Purple Martin 9, return 1; 
Brown Thrasher 15, return 1: Rose-breasted Grosbeak 8: Chipping Sparrow 8: 
Maryland Yellowthroat 3; White-throated Sparrow 1; Ovenbird 1; Gray-cheeked 
Thrush 1. All of these were captured in my yard with the exception of the 
Mourning Doves, three of which were nestlings and the other an adult captured 
by a friend. Other birds not trapped in the yard but banded afield were Field 
Sparrow 4; Nighthawk 4: Bank Swallow 3: and Red-winged Blackbird 1. The 
last-named was a female that had been wounded in the wing. She wintered on 
our sleeping-porch and in the spring we released her. 
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With the exception of those specified, all the above birds have entered my 
traps. It may be of interest to some to know the kinds of traps used. I have 
a government sparrow trap, two pull-string traps and just at present I am trying 
out an Everset. If I were asked which trap I prefer, I could not say. It was 
in the government trap that I caught the yellowthroats and the thrush. The birds 
are quite changeable, for sometimes weeks will pass and not a bird will enter 
the pull-string, and then they will flock to it, leaving the government trap 
entirely deserted. Or it may be just the other way around. One can never tell 
just what the birds will do. The strange part of it is, that the birds in the 
winter use the pull-strings most and in summer seem to prefer the government 
trap. I have caught a great many Blue Jays in the latter. 

Many birds that I feed in the winter bring their young to the traps in the 
summer for food. Last summer | had the following old birds go into the traps 
and take the young in with them to feed them: Blue Jays, Brown Thrashers, 
Red-headed Woodpeckers. They all brought their babies to eat suet, and the 
very worst trick ever played by an unnatural mother was played on me by a 
Catbird. She brought three of her children which were just able to fly and 
whose little tails were just visible, then she deserted them. They fairly lived in 
the pull string traps and grew up strong and well, as I kept a variety of foods 
out for them—nuts, bread, seeds and suet. I banded them all. They became very 
fearless and 1 was proud of my foster children. 

I have had many questions about how I catch Blue Jays. I seem to have 
more of this species than any other, yet some people cannot entice even one into 
their traps. I think the jays are more wary in the winter, and although they 
do come around and I catch them fairly often, they are not nearly so abundant as 
in the summer. This leads me to believe that jays do migrate a bit farther south 
in the winter, although some of them are permanent residents. In the summer 
they are quite bold, and are sometimes desperately in need of food for their 
young, so that is the time when I trap the most of them. The latter part of 
June and all of July is the best time for jays. 

I have captured many kinds of woodpeckers. Not one of these was caught 
in a tree-trunk trap, but all were caught in traps that I have on the ground. 
The birds go to them no matter where they are moved, and it seems that I have 
no trouble in getting them at all. I cannot explain the reason why they go to 
the traps—they just go. They have not yet discovered the Everset trap, and I 
shall be interested in seeing how long it will be before they find it. The chicka- 
dees discovered it in a few hours and I caught two the first day. 

I have learned a few things by trapping that I could not have learned in any 
other way. For instance, I did not know that the Hairy Woodpecker had a clear 
quavering whistle, shrill and loud like a child’s toy whistle. But one day about 
two years ago I had one in my trap and he gave this strange call. On reporting 
it to the Biological Survey I found that it was a call known to very few orni- 
thologists and very seldom heard. So I thought myself particularly fortunate. 

So often people ask the question, “Which is the most interesting bird that 
comes to your traps?” It is a hard question to answer, but after watching some 
of the antics of the Blue Jays I came to the conclusion that they were interesting 
enough for special observation. It is a well known fact that jays rob the nests 
of other birds and devour the young. I once saw a jay kill and carry off a 
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young wren that was just learning to fly. But I made the strange discovery last 
summer, that Blue Jays do not disdain a dead bird either, rather regarding one 
as a tasty morsel. I chanced on the discovery in this manner. We have a martin 
house and try as we will we cannot eradicate the sparrows or keep them from it. 
I always trap and kill a great many and one day about ten or twelve sparrows 
were in the government trap at once. I drowned the lot and threw them in a 
pile in the garden, as I was then very busy, and in about half an hour I returned 
to bury them. To my astonishment they were gone. I accused a stray cat of 
making away with them, but was not sure. I thought I would experiment and 
so kept putting the dead sparrows in the same place each time I caught and 
killed one. They disappeared in such a short time that I could not account for 
it, for I never saw a cat about. But one day I chanced to see a jay in a 
plum tree, and he was tearing up something and devouring it with great relish. 
I went for my glasses and learned that it was a sparrow that he was eating with 
such satisfaction. In a short time I had caught another sparrow, which I placed 
in the same spot, concealed myself and watched. In a moment a Blue Jay 
swooped down, caught the sparrow’s head in his beak and flew away with the 
bird. It was a most amazing sight, for although the sparrow was fully grown, the 
jay did not seem to find it a burden at all. 


Permit me to add here an interesting observation regarding the English 
Sparrow. Recently I had one in my trap that flew against the wire with such 
force that it killed itself. I was about to remove it when I noticed another male 
that had entered the trap and was dragging the dead bird about. So I left it 
there just to see what the result would be. A short time later I went to the 
trap and found that the eyes of the dead bird had been pecked out, and further 
investigation showed that the head had been almost plucked bare of feathers 
and that the other bird had eaten the dead bird’s brains. I have been having 
sparrows in my traps for years, but I never knew anything like this to happen 
before. I wonder if I had left the bird there if it would have been wholly de- 
voured. The females did not take part in the cannibalistic feast and I wonder 
if the dead bird had been a female instead of a male, that it would have been 
eaten in the same manner. It came as a great surprise to me since the sparrows 
have always preferred the seeds in the trap to any other bait except nuts. 


The most interesting returns that I have ever had, and some that prove that 
numbers of our summer grackles winter in Arkansas was shown last spring when 
I received word that two grackles banded the precedinig summer had been killed 
in that state. One was taken at Oil Trough and the other at Arkadelphia. In 
each case the man who took the bird had been attracted by the band on the 
bird’s leg and had killed it to find out where the bird had come from. Two 
other banded grackles have been captured in Iowa: one at St. Olaf, about six 
miles from here, and the other at Logansport in Boone County. The bird cap- 
tured at St. Olaf was sick when found, and the farmer who found it kept it 
until it had recovered, when he released it. 


Some birds are so clever and amusing that one will get many a chuckle from 
banding. When first I began to trap chickadees, they used to frighten me to death 
by “playing dead”. Other birds have done this also, the White-breasted Nuthatch, 
and the Slate-colored Junco. Even the Blue Jays will attempt it, but they cannot 
resist keeping one eye open just to see what one is about. 
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When the chickadees found that I had no intention of harming them, they 
became familiar and bit without the least hesitation, and if you think a chicka- 
dee cannot bite hard, just because of its small size, you have a very painful 
experience awaiting you. I will not soon forget one trick that one of these little 
rascals played on me. As I am very much handicapped by poor hearing, I 
cannot always tell if the bird in my hand is making an outcry or not. One day 
I caught a chickadee which looked as though he might be cheeping, so I put him 
close to my ear to find out, for generally the call is so shrill that I can hear 
it. He caught hold of my ear with his beak and would not let go and I had to 
have my mother rescue me. 

Speaking of chickadees makes me think of one of my favorites. His number 
is 75647, and he is almost the first bird that I banded, lives here the year round, 
and is continually at one trap or the other. He is the bird who discovered the 
Everset trap and was the first to enter it. He must be over five years old, for 
he was an adult when first caught. May he live at least five years longer. 

Birds resemble people in that they have manv characteristics that distinguish 
the individuals. Bird friends are like our human friends, for while it is most 
interesting to make new acquaintances, how delightful it is to meet those old 
pals of long standing! I cannot describe the wonderful sensation it is to take 
a Bronzed Grackle, Catbird, Robin, or any other migratory bird from the trap, 
and to know that after making two long tiresome journeys he has come back 
safely to your yard, just because he knows that there is a feast spread there for 
him. You examine his band, you pat his head, and I for one cannot resist saying 
foolish little words of welcome. I do not know if he understands me or not, 
but he seems to realize that | will not harm him. I have a peculiar affection for 
the Catbirds; they are so shy and soft and confiding, and I have had more returns 
from this species than from any other migratory bird. 

To those who feel more than a general interest, who feel a real and genuine 
affection for the birds, my advice is to start banding them. Maintain a trapping 
station, for there is nothing that gives me more pleasure than to hold a live bird 
in my hand, to feel it snuggle down confidingly, to study its plumage at close 
range, and then to see it fly away alive and happy. Although there is no library 
here for reference, I have a collection of bird books of my own, but I can 
truthfully say that I have learned more from my banding than I have ever learned 


from books. 


Ev_Kaper, Iowa. 





NOTES FROM S. PRENTISS BALDWIN 


There was no work done at the Baldwin trapping station at Thomasville, 
Georgia, this year, so no report can be made: the failure to carry on the work 
was due to illness, and it is hoped the station may be operated another year so 
there may be no serious break in the work there. 

We are happy to say that Mr. T. Walter Weiseman, of Pittsburgh, is to assist 
Mr. Baldwin in the research during spring and summer at Hillcrest Farm near 
Cleveland, and will be watching those House Wrens every day. Mr. Weiseman 
has been in business in Pittsburgh, but found time to make some remarkable 


photographs and moving pictures of birds. 
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For some years he has aroused interest in Pittsburgh by conducting bird 
house contests through the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. Mr. Weiseman has 
recently retired from business with the intention of devoting his entire time to 
study of birds. He will also be prepared to give lectures illustrated by his pic- 
tures and movie films of birds. 

Mr. Baldwin writes: “It is our hope that during the season we may make 
a very complete movie film of bird banding, giving a systematic story of it, and 
illustrating as fully as possible many forms of traps and methods. 

“To that end we welcome any suggestions and will be glad to try out traps, 
and methods, with proper acknowledgment to those who give us assistance in 
making it a worth while story to interest the public in bird banding.” 

The Quail Study carried on at Thomasville by the U. S. Biological Survey, 
is in charge of Herbert L. Stoddard, assisted by Charles O. Handley. The report 
of progress of the first season has recently been published and will soon be 
placed in the hands of all members of the Inland Bird Banding Association. It 
is expected that ali ornithologists who have suggestions to make, or who can 
assist in rousing interest in the Quail Study will communicate with Mr. Stoddard 
(address Beachton, Georgia). While this work was started by a few sportsmen at 
Thomasville, it has now become national in scope; many sportsmen from many 
states are contributing financially to the support of it; and it is intended that 
the investigation will be extended to other states so as to make a very complete 
study of the Bobwhite during the next few years. 

Mr. Baldwin reports that Mr. Stoddard has been most successful in securing 
the co-operation not only of the owners of estates between Thomasville and 
Tallahassee but of the gamekeepers and employees, thus making sure of the most 
hearty assistance on the various plantations. Mr. Stoddard has recently trapped 
and banded five hundred quail on one estate, as part of the plan to discover how 
far the birds wander, and other information obtainable by banding. 


Members of the Inland Bird Banding Association will take a fatherly interest 
in the quail investigation, not only because Mr. Stoddard, treasurer of our Asso- 
ciation, was chosen to have charge of the investigation, and because banding will 
be used as the principal method, but also because the quail investigation was 
organized with the active help of the Inland Association, and plans for it de- 
veloped with advice of the Inland Officers. 


Prior to 1923 from time to time the ornithologists in charge of the Thomas- 
ville, Georgia, banding station had suggested to the quail sportsmen of the 
vicinity, that banding of quail be undertaken in order to find out some interesting 
facts about quail. In February of 1923 Mr. Charles M. Chapin and Mr. Arthur 
B. Lapsley, two of the quail sportsmen, became convinced of the value of such 
investigation, and wrote to the U. S. Biological Survey to ask co-operation, and at 
the same time invited Mr. Baldwin to suggest a plan for them. 


This discussion was followed in April, 1923, by a luncheon given by Mr. 
Chapin in New York to decide whether a Committee of Sportsmen should be 
organized, and funds raised to carry out the plan. 

At this meeting in New York Mr. Frederick C. Lincoln represented the 
U. S. Biological Survey; Mr. S. Prentiss Baldwin, representing the Inland Bird 
Banding Association, presented a plan: and Mr. John T. Nichols, from the 
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American Museum of Natural History attended, giving the weight of his opinion 
of the plan. Of quail sportsmen there were present: Col. L. S. Thompson, 
Arthur B. Lapsley, Charles M. Chapin, Percy Chubb, Robert H. McCurdy and 
Russel Perkins. The plan met with hearty approval, and a Committee was at 
once formed to raise funds and carry on the work. Col. L. S. Thompson was made 
Chairman, and Mr. Arthur B. Lapsley, Secretary. 

The quail sportsmen of the country owe much thanks to these two men; to 
Mr. Lapsley who at first saw the possibilities and undertook the difficult task 
of interesting others in the enterprise; and to Col. Thompson who has been most 
generous in offering a house, The Hall, Meridian Road, Beachton, Georgia, with 
excellent accommodations in every way, in which headquarters for the work has 
bee® established, and who continues to give it much practical assistance and 
backing without counting the cost. 

Two days after this meeting in April, 1923, Mr. Baldwin, by request of the 
Committee, met Dr. E. W. Nelson at the Cosmos Club in Washington and a 
definite plan and program of work was arranged; the work to be done under 
complete direction of the U. S. Biological Survey. 

During the summer of 1923 the Committee procured the underwriting of 
sufficient funds to carry on the work, for three years, and arrangements with the 
Survey were completed so that by January of 1924, Herbert L. Stoddard was 
selected by the Survey to have charge in the field, and with Charles O. Handley 
as Assistant. The plan calls for the most thorough and complete study ever made 
of a game bird, taking advantage of every modern method; and while the main 
part of the study of habits is to be made in Georgia, the Biological Survey intends 
that the study shall extend to other states, and receive the support and co-opera- 
tion of other states. 

Members of the Inland Bird Banding Association should have received copies 
of the first preliminary report on the work, and we expect them to take special 
interest in assisting to make the investigation a success, by making it known 
to persons who may be interested and securing their active participation. As a 
bird banding proposition it is certainly unique. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Mystery Banps.—Almost every season the Biological Survey receives at least 
one band of unknown origin. Usually these are obtained from waterfowl and 
they are generally impossible to trace, although it is believed that most of such 
banded birds either are escaped decoys from shooting clubs or stock birds from 
game farms. 

A Bronzed Grackle (Quiscalus q. aeneus), captured at the banding station 
of Dr. A. R. Shearer at Mount Belvieu, Texas, on March 31, 1925, carried an 
aluminum band with the number 37 embossed thereon. Straightened out the 
band measures about one and one-eighth inches in length and it is three-sixteenths 
of an inch in width. It is supplied with a locking device somewhat similar to 
that used on the No. 6 bands issued by the Biological Survey. 

It is evident that the band was attached by someone who maintained at 
least some interest in birds, and as the return may be of particular interest, it 
is hoped that some reader of the Witson BULLETIN may be able to supply in- 
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formation relative to the date and place of banding. The band was forwarded 
to Washington by Dr. Shearer, who replaced it with Biological Survey band 
308970.—Frederick C. Lincoln, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Biue Jay Nores.—Shortly after dawn each morning Blue Jays 278240 and 
352485 take a position in a lilac bush ten feet from the house and call loudly 
until their breakfast is ready. Blue Jays 278230 to 278235, inclusive, who first 
arrived at this station December 7, only gained the right to feed after a deter- 
mined resistance on the part of banded jays who resented the newcomers. When 
Blue Jay 352483, engaged in opening a nut, looks around, English Sparrows 
hovering in the background quickly move away. Blue Jay 278227 tries to knock 
down the drop traps before feeding and usually does so. However the services 
of a trap tester of this kind in trying out new traps is not to be undervalued 
and he (or she) has come to expect the special tidbit given as a reward. Blue 
Jay 352483 protested loudly when banded, flew directly to the bird bath, bathed 
and resumed his interrupted meal at the traps. Thirty-two jays have been banded 
since October 12, but as no birds are trapped who appear shy or timid, there 
are always a number of unbanded birds around. After banding each bird is 
given some reward, and four times out of five, flies to a tree close by and starts 
to eat. 

Part of the fascination of banding consists in the fact that notes of this 
kind may be easily proved or disproved.—E. C. Hoffman, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Caution 1n Banpinc.—The station at Waukegan, Illinois, had an annoying 
experience with soft aluminum bands in the days of early banding, especially 
with the grackles and Red-winged Blackbirds, and later with the Blue Jays and 
grosbeaks. The old No. 3 bands were made of very soft aluminum, and these 
birds with the heavy beaks picked the bands and pinched them tight on their 
legs; and the tighter the band became, the more they pinched it, until it practi- 
cally shut off all circulation. Some of the birds were re-trapped, and in some 
cases the foot below the band was greatly enlarged, and in one case, we were quite 
sure that the foot was lost altogether. Today the aluminum is tempered and 
much heavier, but in the case of grackles, jays and grosbeaks, we always use a No. 
4 band, which is much heavier than No. 3, and lap it a trifle to reduce the size. 

Improvinc Bano NumbBers.—You have probably experienced trouble in reading 
the numbers on the bright and shiny bands; it is very hard and trying on the 
eyes. A very good way to remedy this trouble has been suggested. That is to 
take some very thin black paint and rub over the bands while they are on the 
wire, being careful not to get paint on the inside of the band; after the paint 
has gotten into all the figures, wipe the paint off again with a cloth. This will 
wipe all the surface clean and leave some of the paint in the figures, which will 
make them show up much more plainly, and relieve the strain on the eyes. 


Trap Maxinc.—In our last issue there was a warning by Professor William 
Rowan, of the University of Alberta, in regard to dangers of trapping birds in 
traps that had sharp wires projecting inside so as to injure the birds. A great 
deal of such difficulty can be overcome by using a little care in making the 
seams. Just follow the tinner’s method; if you have no iron block like he uses, 
simply use a common brick and a wooden mallet. Put the brick inside of the 
trap against the seam and beat it smooth with the mallet. If you will practice 
this a few times, also the art of folding your seams, that is, bring the two edges 
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together and fold them over twice, then pound the seams together with the wooden 
mallet, you will find that it will aid you in making your trap, and make a very 
neat, smooth seam, one which will save the birds from injury as well as your own 
hands. All bird banders should carefully inspect their traps and make sure there 
are no cut wires projecting inward before setting the trap. 


ENTRANCE FUNNELS FOR TrAPS.—From the numerous questions that arise 
the entrance to traps seems to give the most trouble. The front of the funnel 
seems to be understood by most of the bird banders, but the inner end is the one 
that gives the trouble, especially the matter of guard wires. It is a very tedious 
task to put on enough small wires, so that they may be woven solidly to the 
fabric to make the proper guard for ordinary trapping. This entrance should 
not be larger than four inches square. One of the simplest methods of making 
these guard wires is to use a strip of one-half inch mesh hardware cloth that is 
galvanized after weaving, which provides soldering of each wire at every contact. 
Cut a strip about five inches wide and twelve inches long; then cut the first 
strand between each of the cross wires on one of the twelve inch sides. Turn 
the piece around and cut the first five strands between each cross wire. This 
should leave three of the long wires firmly soldered to all the cross wires. 
Now take a gasoline blow torch, or use a gas stove burner and melt off all of 
the cut wires. It is not necessary to cut them but you will find that they can 
be removed much easier. Use another piece of wire or metal to scrape the free 
end clear of solder and galvanized mixture. This strip can be bent around the 
funnel entrance in the shape of letter U and will give you a number of free ends 
of wire two and one-half to three inches long, with length about one inch at the 
other end to weave into the fabric, and make the whole solid. Then take a 
brick and wooden mallet and pound all the joints smooth. 

Another way of making a funnel entrance is to purchase a gutter strainer, 
the kind the hardware store sells to put in the down spout to keep leaves from 
choking up the rain pipes. You can cut out the back end and open up along 
one side if necessary and make a very good trap entrance. Try making just a 
small cage of screen with a gutter strainer for entrance. 


House Sparrow Cross Bitt.—On Christmas Day of 1924, the trapping sta- 
tion at Waukegan, Illinois, received an unusual present. The pleasure came in 
the way of a female House Sparrow, whose upper mandible crossed the lower 
one, projecting about one-quarter of an inch beyond. This oddity was carefully 
housed in a nice little cage for future observation. But one can imagine the 
surprise a week later when a close investigation showed that the tip of the upper 
mandible had dropped off, and was no longer than the lower, although both were 
slightly crossed. The January 20, 1925, inspection showed that the mandibles 
had increased in length, so they crossed each other at least one-eighth of an inch. 
On May 1 the upper mandible again had grown and was at least one-fourth of 
an inch longer than the lower. It is hoped we may continue these observations. 

We are starting a study on deformities and regeneration of bird beaks. Each 
one of the trappers can aid us by watching for any irregularities and reporting 
them to us at once. During the winter we have kept close observation of the 
beaks of the English Sparrows that have been trapped and have noticed that 
there is an apparent scaling or regeneration during th months of December, 
January, February, and March.—W. I. L. 
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A Report FROM ALABAMA FOR THE SprING OF 1925.—The bird banding work 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn, has not been as successful as 
we had hoped. The number of birds banded, 141, exceeded that of last year, 
but fell short of the number banded two years ago, when the number was over 
500. This year the weather has been so mild that a large amount of food has been 
available for the birds, and they have not gone to the traps. Our banded birds 
this year included twenty species, with the White-throated Sparrow leading in 
number. This species has not previously been banded here. Likewise the follow- 
ing species (with number of each shown in parentheses) banded this year were 
new on our list: Slate-colored Junco (4), Carolina Wren (4), Savannah Sparrow 
(6), Purple Grackle (9), Red-winged Blackbird (1), Dickcissel (2), Towhee (4), 
Song Sparrow (1), Sparrow Hawk (1), and Chimney Swift (10). The Pine 
Siskin and Pine Warbler, which have always been common heretofore, were not 
even seen this year. Thirty-one Cowbirds were banded, however. 

Cowbirds and grackles were last seen on April 14, being very common up to 
that time. The White-throated Sparrow was also common this spring, and was 
last heard on April 24. The White-crowned Sparrow was seen for the first time 
at Auburn on April 13. During the last week in March and first week in April 
large numbers of Savannah Sparrows were scattered over Auburn, but their stay 
was short.—Henry G. Good, Assistant Professor of Entomology and Zoology, in 
charge of bird banding. 





Mr. H. L. Stoddard, in charge of investigations on the Bob-white in southern 
Georgia, in a recent report enumerates some of the animal nuisances which they 
encountered at their quail traps. Squirrels, cotton-rats, mice, and numerous 
small seed-eating birds entered the traps and consumed the food. But the razor- 
backed hogs upset the traps! 





Prof. Gayle B. Pickwell, of Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, re- 
ports catching six Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, in a creeper trap at one time. 





If the bird banders will follow the order of A. O. U. Check List when they are 
making out a report, it will be a great help to those trying to make comparison 
of the work. 





We wish to request that bird banders make a special effort to band more 
birds that go to South America; especially the Chimney Swifts, shore birds, and 
Bobolinks. We are in hope that eventually some Chimney Swifts will disclose 
their winter habits. 





The Inland Association is very anxious to have the gull and tern banding 
campaign continued. If any of our readers know of some of the nesting sites 
that have not been banded in the past, please report them: also aid us in getting 
more volunteers for the coming season’s work. 
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NOTES HERE AND THERE 


Conducted by the Secretary 


Dr. Alexander Wetmore, superintendent of the National Zoological Park, has 
been appointed an assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institution with general 
supervision of the National Museum, the National Gallery of Art, and the National 
Zoological Park.—Science. 

The Kentucky Warbler is the title given to a new leaflet which is being pub- 
lished quarterly by the Kentucky Ornithological Society. It publishes the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, field notes, news about the members, and general informa- 
tion of interest to local bird students. The editor of this department also edits 
the leaflet. 

The Iowa State College, the Iowa Conservation Association, and the Iowa 
Ornithologists’ Union together held a three-day program at Ames, Iowa, on 
February 19-21, 1925. The first day was called a conservation school, and for 
the benefit especially of the custodians of the various state parks. Quite a 
number of our own members were on the program during the sessions, including 
Mr. T. H. Whitney, Mr. Weir R. Mills, Mr. A. J. Palas, Mr. John L. Cole, Mr. 
Chas. J. Spiker, Dr. Leroy Titus Weeks, Professor T. C. Stephens, and Professor 
J. E. Guthrie. Further details of the I. O. U. Meeting will appear in the next 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

Professor Floyd Brailliar, of the Agricultural College, at Nashville, was the 
speaker before the Outdoor Art League of Louisville, Kentucky, on March 6. 
This is an annual occasion upon which the speaker addresses several of the high 
schools and teachers’ colleges of the city, concluding in the evening with a 
banquet at which the speaker makes the principal address. 


Dr. B. R. Bales, of Circleville, Ohio, has come out in a new role, that of 
gladiolus and dahlia producer. The first annual catalogue has appeared, adorned 
with the doctor’s genial countenance. 

Professor Dayton Stoner, of the University of Iowa, has prepared a very 
interesting brochure on “The Life of John James Aubudon”, which has been 
published as an issue of the University of lowa Extension Bulletin. Under Pro- 
fessor Stoner’s direction the University has also prepared a set of colored slides 
on birds, which is available to the schools and colleges of the state. 


James Speed, a prominent member of the Kentucky Ornithological Society 
and author of several outdoor hooks, is running a series of attractive cover designs 
on his magazine, the Southern Agriculturalist, which is published at Louisville 
and Nashville. The initial picture of this series is a photograph of three crows, 
made by Editor Speed. 

In the January number of the Bulletin of the American Game Protective 
Association we find an illustrated article by one of our members, Mr. A. S. Kibbe, 
of California, on “A Western View of the Game Refuge Bill”. His photographs 
show wild ducks in vast numbers over the marshes and rivers of California. The 
same issue contains a report by Herbert L. Stoddard on the Bobwhite investiga- 


tions in the southern states. 


The Christian Science Monitor (daily) of May 14, 1925, devotes two entire 
pages to bird articles by leading eastern authorities. This is an unusual amount of 
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space to be allowed for this subject by so large a daily publication. The general 
interest in birds seems not to be waning. 


Mr. Stuart T. Danforth, who has just returned from a two-year sojourn in 
Porto Rico, is now doing graduate work in ornithology at Cornell University. The 
subject of his thesis will be “An Ecological Survey of the Birds of a Porto 
Rican Lagoon”. 

The endeavor to establish a national park in the Great Smoky Mountains has 
been mentioned previously. Active efforts have now been rewarded by the passage 
of a bill by Congress providing funds for the survey of the proposed park site. 
The same is true of the proposed park in the Allegheny Mountains in Virginia. 
This brightens up the prospects for these new national parks in the east. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Benjamin T. Gault, indicating that he is 
spending the summer at Ballyferriter, County Kerry, Ireland. He is expecting to 
carry on some studies of the seabirds on the Blasket Islands. Mr. Gault may 
not return to America until some time in the fall. 

Sunrise is the title of an illustrated weekly paper published at Daytona, 
Florida. The issue of January 31, 1925, contains an article by Principal R. J. 
Longstreet, of the Seabreeze High School, on the Brown Pelicans of Mosquito 
Lagoon. Those who attended the Nashville meeting will remember the paper 
sent by Mr. Longstreet. 





Additional contributors to the Better Bulletin Club are as follows: Richard 
H. Pough, M. J. Magee, Mrs. Merit O’Neal, O. P. Silliman, Wm. G. Fargo, 
Benjamin T. Gault, Wallace Byron Grange, P. L. Cobb, Ben J. Blincoe, A. F. 
Ganier, Charles W. Townsend, Margarette E. Morse, A. D. Henderson, J. E. 
Dickinson, Roy Norris, Oscar F. Schaefer, Francis H. Herrick, A. S. Kibbe, Stuart 
T. Danforth, Edward C. Minich, Bradshaw H. Swales, Maunsell S. Crosby, Mrs. 
L. P. Stewart, H. S. Swarth, C. F. Haultain, Burtis H. Wilson, John H. Sage. 

Additional members who have raised their memberships to Sustaining: Ben 
J. Blincoe, J. E. Dickinson, Oscar F. Schaefer; to Active: Richard H. Pough, 
Mrs. Merit O’Neal, P. L. Cobb, Charles W. Townsend, Margarette E. Morse, 
A. D. Henderson, Stuart T. Danforth, Edward C. Minich, Mrs. L. P. Stewart, 
H. S. Swarth, C. F. Haultain, Burtis H. Wilson. 





In this issue appears the annual membership roll. Since so many of our 
members have raised their membership, it is possible that several errors will 
occur in the list. Those detecting errors will please report to the Secretary. 

Numerous queries have come to the Secretary as to the official positions 
occupied by our members. Beginning with this issue the Secretary will devote 
some space to introductions. For modesty’s sake we shall begin at home. 
KENTUCKY. 

William Ray Allen is Associate Professor of Zoology, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Brasher C. Bacon is First Assistant Postmaster, Madisonville. 


Miss Amy F. Bergmann is a teacher in the public schools of Louisville. 
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Hayward Brown is teacher of Agriculture and Science, Livermore High School. 

J. L. Crawford is a young journalist, now a senior in the University of 
Kentucky. 

Mrs. L. N. Davis is a teacher in the schools of Ashland. 

Miss Bessie Rhea Downs is a public school teacher in Hardinsburg. 

W. D. Funkhouser is the head of the Department of Zoology, University of 
Kentucky. 

C. L. Gresham is a farmer and merchant, Lamasco. 

Carl D. Herdman is a real estate dealer and bird gardener of Bowling Green. 

G. D. Hibbs is a farmer and bird gardener at Cox’s Creek. 

L. Y. Lancaster is Associate Professor of Agriculture, Teachers College, 
Bowling Green. 

Mrs. Hans Mueller is the Kentucky State President of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

Mrs. Merit O'Neal is not officially connected with the schools of Louisville 
but helps in the bird walks in Cherokee and other parks. 

Dr. L. Otley Pindar is a retired physician, who is devoting his leisure time 
to ornithology. 

Frank L. Rainey is the Head of the Science Department, Centre College, 
Danville. 

Mrs. J. B. Speed is a prominent club woman of Louisville. 

Gordon Wilson is Associate Professor of English and Acting Head of the 
department, Teachers College, Bowling Green. 

William A. Worthington is the president of Annville Institute, Annville. 

Miss Emilie Yunker is Director of School Gardens for the schools of 
Louisville. 
TENNESSEE. 

Paul J. Adams is a young business man of Knoxville. 

Floyd Brailliar is the head of the Science Department in the college at 
Madison. 

P. L. Cobb is the director of the Methodist Centenary Movement. 

Brockway Crouch is a merchant at Knoxville. 

Mrs. Sanford Duncan is a prominent club woman of Nashville. 

Our President, A. F. Ganier, is Supervising Architect for the Nashville, 
Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railway, Nashville. 

D. R. Gray is a country gentleman of Rockdale, Maury County, very much 
interested in birds, hawking, and archery. 

Miss Bess R. Gree is a teacher in the Zoology Department of the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


H. P. Ijams is a business man of Knoxville. 


Edgar M. MeNish is an interior decorator of Nashville. 
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Dr. George R. Mayfield is the Head of the German Department, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville. Mrs. Mayfield is a prominent club woman. 

Vernon Sharp is a student in Vanderbilt University. 

J. M. Shaver is the Head of the Department of Zoology, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville. 

W. M. Walker, Jr., is a graduate student in Peabody College. 

A. C. Webb is the Supervisor of Art in the Nashville schools. 


OHIO. 


S. Prentiss Baldwin, known internationally for his active interest in bird 
banding, is a retired business man of Cleveland. 

B. R. Bales is a physician and dahlia expert of Circleville. 

Ben J. Blincoe, our Treasurer, is a florist of Dayton. 

Garfield A. Bowden is a teacher in the University School, Cincinnati. 

H. M. Benedict is Head of the Zoology Department, University of Cincinnati. 

W. G. Cramer, President of the Ohio Audubon Society, is a business man 
of Cincinnati. 

Thomas M. Earl is a taxidermist of Columbus. 

George L. Fordyce, our ex-Treasurer, is a banker at Youngstown. 


F. H. Herrick, of Bald Eagle fame, is Head of the Department of Zoology, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 

J. S. Hine, one of the members of the great Mt. Katmai Expedition, sent out 
by the National Geographic Society, is Head of the Department of Zoology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Dr. Lynds Jones, our former Editor and the father of the W. O. C., is the 
Head of the Department of Ecology, Oberlin College. 


Archie Mumma is a great interpreter of bird music and also a pianist of 
Dayton. 


Mrs. A. B. Shaffer, the niece of the great Audubon, is a prominent bird 
enthusiast and club woman of Cincinnati. 

Paul Vissher is Assistant Professor of Zoology, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 

If too many mistakes in the titles of these people do not bring disastrous 
results to the Secretary, more names will appear in the next issue. Meanwhile, 
send in a lot of information about yourselves, or about other members. 


In closing the list of those who contributed to this fund, the Secretary desires 
to thank all who have thus shown by their interest their faith in our Club. Nothing 
since I have been a member of the W. O. C. has better demonstrated the fine 
qualities of our friends and members. The work of the officers, often exquisite 
drudgery, but given without one cent’s salary, just for the love of the cause, is 
sweetened by the fine spirit shown by people all over the world who have rallied 
to the support of the Club in its hour of need. The $500 thus raised represents 
a loyalty and fine fellowship that would be hard to match. We are just great 
fellows, that’s what we are. 
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THe Birps oF OKLAHOMA. By Margaret Morse Nice and Leonard Blaine Nice. 
University of Oklahoma Bulletin, new series, No. 20, pp. 1-122. Norman, 
Oklahoma, May 15, 1924. 

As is evidenced by the short bibliography in this report (it covers only nine 
printed pages) comparatively little has been published concerning the birds of 
Oklahoma, and most of it has been so scattered through various reports and 
periodicals as to be unavailable to the majority of the students of birds without 
a wearisome search. To assemble these scattered records and make them easily 
available would in itself have been a very valuable piece of work, but the authors 
of this report have had in addition unpublished notes from twenty-eight ob- 
servers, amply supplemented by their own notes, with which to make this cata- 
logue fairly reflective of present day knowledge of the avifauna of the state. 
Altogether they list 361 species and subspecies, of which “96 are residents, 
either non-migratory birds nesting in the state or migratory birds occurring in 
both summer and winter; 117 are summer breeding species; 49 are winter visi- 
tants; 83 are spring and fall transients and 16 are of casual occurrence.” Since 
the Kansas list is only slightly larger (379 in 1913, vide Bunker) and the Iowa 
list is actually smaller (354 in 1907, vide Anderson), we may safely assume that 
this catalogue of Oklahoma birds is fairly complete. This is further evidenced 
by the brief hypothetical list (pp. 112-115), of only thirty-six forms. 

The report proper is preceded by a geological map of the state and by per- 
tinent remarks on the physical features and faunal areas, a historical sketch of 
early Oklahoma records and a discussion of the changes in Oklahoma bird life 
during the last seventy years. Practical remarks on the game laws of Oklahoma, 
the economic value of birds and suggestions on the attraction and protection of 
birds then follow. All of this preliminary matter is admirably condensed into 
less than nineteen printed pages, leaving some eighty pages for the annotated 
list. The nomenclature in this list is practically that of the A. O. U. Check List 
and its supplements, excepting in a half dozen cases where the subspecies con- 
cerned is one not as yet recognized by the A. O. U. Committee, but one that in 
the opinion of the authors and of the two competent ornithologists upon whom 
they have largely relied for the technical authority of the report (Messrs. Ridgway 
and Oberholser) is entitled to recognition, when they have used names of these 
authorities, appending a footnote explainiing the nearest present equivalent in 
the A. O. U. Check List—a method of treatment amply justified, in the opinion 
of the reviewer. 

The report is well indexed and is accompanied by two half-tone plates 
illustrating types of Oklahoma topography. The authors are to be complimented 
on having succeeded in preparing so acceptable and useful a state list in so few 
pages, and the appearance of this report should give a great impetus to the local 
study of the birds in Oklahoma.—M. H. S. 


THe OrnITHOLOGY OF Topay AND Tomorrow. By Witmer Stone. Reprinted from 
“The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Nuttall Ornithological Club”. Pp. 7-25. 
October, 1924. 

This address by Dr. Stone at the fiftieth anniversary of the Nuttall Club is a 
noteworthy survey of the trend in the ornithological world today. Our space will 
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not permit an adequate digest of this important paper by one of the foremost 
leaders in American ornithology. 

In comparing the ornithology of today with that of fifty years ago Dr. Stone 
sees three general differences, viz., “(1) The increase in ornithologists, using 
the word in its broadest sense, and their differentiation along special lines. 
(2) The great decrease in collecting and collectors, and the increase and im- 
provement in the study of the live bird. (3) The taking up by ornithologists of 
broader philosophic topics and their participation in discussions of general bio- 
logical problems.” The remainder of the paper is mainly an elaboration of these 
three themes, and much of the discussion is such as will greatly interest that 
class of bird students which largely comprises the W. O. C. membership. 

In the matter of collectiag specimens most of us are, doubtless, in substantial 
agreement with the views which we understand Dr. Stone to hold, viz., that the 
loss from scientific collecting is negligible in the cases of most species, and should 
not be curtailed when it serves any definite and legitimate end. On purely senti« 
mental grounds there can be little more argument for protecting birds than for 
protecting butterflies or goldfishes. But there is less necessity for extensive col- 
lecting of birds today than fifty years ago. And were it not for the subspecies 
sandbur there would be less necessity than now exists—but this is the reviewer's 
point and not Dr. Stone’s. 

We wish to quote for the readers of the BULLETIN the following concise and 
well-put statement concerning the trend of present day ornithology as a science: 
“The advent of broad philosophical discussion of the various problems presented 
in a study of bird life is an interesting characteristic of present day ornithol- 
ogy. .. . In this way ornithology is taking its proper place in relation to other 
sciences, and not holding aloof as a purely systematic study as it has had the 
reputation of doing in the past.” 

Dr. Stone then pays a kindly and fitting tribute to the systematist, “for many 
years the ornithologist par excellence”. We all recognize that ornithology would 
not and could not be what it is today except for the labors of the systematist. 
Perhaps, however, systematic zoology (or botany) may be somewhat like certain 
biological processes, such as immunity—it may proceed to over-production if 
not controlled by other organismal agencies. 

Dr. Stone also stands squarely for trinomial nomenclature, and is, therefore, 
consistent. It may seem to verge on selfishness and lack of vision for the field 
ornithologist to offer any criticism of the methods employed in modern taxonomy. 
But the handicap which besets the field student in consequence is irksome; and 
when the end sought by the systematist is so vague and uncertain objection is 
bound to arise. Mere dimensions and shades of color seem too trivial in the 
quantities usually used in subspecific manipulation. The geneticist, with the 
chromosomal count, has a much surer and more satisfactory method of attack 
in the problem of relationships. 

Withal, however, the field student and amateur must realize his debt to, and 
dependence upon, the technical ornithologist. Even though we may wish that 
in some respects the latter might be a little more conservative in his program, yet 
we recognize the wonderful achievement of American ornithology, and we stand, 
always, in due respect to those great men who have given us our heritage in 


bird lore.—T. C. S. 
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Notes ON THE Birps oF CHARLEVOIX CouNnTY AND Vicinity. By Josselyn Van Tyne. 
Papers Mich. Acad. Sci. Arts and Letters. Vol IV. Pp. 611-627. 1924. 


The list contains 118 species and subspecies which were observed in Charle- 
voix County, Michigan. The paper is based chiefly upon the author’s studies 
during the summer of 1923, though acknowledgments are made to several other 
observers for notes made at other times. Such lists, though admittedly incom- 
plete, are valuable contributions, especially when annotated with respect to 
abundance and habitat, as is the present one.—T. C. S. 


REFLEX AssOcIATION OF FEEDING AND DeFECATION IN YouNG Birps (Troglodytes 
aedon). By C. I. and B. P. Reed. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. and Med. Vol. 
XXII. Pp. 295-296. 1925. 


An orphan brood of nestling House Wrens were artificially fed. The usual 
reflexes concerned in feeding and defecation were observed. Each young bird, 
after being fed, elevated the anal orifice and defecated. The authors found that, 
“Defecation in this position always followed the taking of food.” They also ob- 
served that the young bird then at once “became quiet and could not be induced 
to take food again for a period of from one and one-half to three minutes.” The 
important conclusion in this very brief paper is that: “By noting the color of 
the food and that of the feces it was made certain that each bolus was digested 
and the waste ready for voiding before the bird could be stimulated to receive 
food again. The young bird, then, does not take food until the previous bolus 
has been digested.” 

This implies, we take it, that the reflexes of swallowing excite the reflexes 
of defecation of the excreta sac. There may be some relation between the two 
systems, but, that it is not an essential connection seems to be shown by the 
fact that defecation does not always immediately follow feeding in other species. 
To make the implication presumptive it should be shown, not merely that the 
old birds carry away the excreta sac “every time food was carried to the nest”, 
but that the voidance of an excreta sac usually (if not invariably) follows the 
swallowing of food in a given bird. This the authors do not show. 

Too much weight cannot be given to the fact that in this family of wrens 
the parents carried “away the excerta every time food was carried to the nest”, 
because this does not hold true for all birds. It may be questioned whether the 
evidence presented is sufficient to prove that the digestion and passage of the 
bolus through the gut take place with the rapidity which the authors suggest. 
Some elaboration on the method used in reaching this conclusion would have 
been helpful to the reader in following the argument. 

On the whole the paper is suggestive, and brings up some problems in 
physiology and behavior which will bear further investigation—T. C. S. 


THe Figi-New ZEALAND Expepition. By C. C. Nutting, R. B. Wylie, A. O. 
Thomas, and Dayton Stoner. University of Iowa Studies in Natural History. 
Vol. X, No. 5. Pp. 1-369. September 1, 1924. 


This is the title of the narrative and preliminary report of a collecting ex- 
pedition sent out by the University of Towa in the summer of 1922 to the Fiji 
Islands and New Zealand. The report includes a chapter on the ornithological 
observations in Fiji, and a similar one dealing with the birds of New Zealand, 
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both by Dr. Stoner. Fiji does not seem to be a bird paradise, for the number 
of species encountered by Dr. Stoner seems small—scarcely two dozen; though 
the total list for the islands is given as about seventy-five. In New Zealand the 
abundance of birds is more marked, with respect to both species and numbers. 
The entire narrative is most interesting and would be especially instructive to 
anyone contemplating a trip to the south seas.—T. C. S. 


SPREAD OF THE EurROPEAN Startinc IN NortH America. By May Thacher Cooke. 
Department Circular 336, United States Department of Agriculture. Pp. 197. 
March, 1925. 

This bulletin presents an up-to-date (1924) resume of the facts concerning 

the distribution and economic status of the Starling in America.—T. C. S. 


A Year’s ProcraM For Birp Stupy. By George Miksch Sutton. Bulletin No. 7, 

Board of Game Commissioners of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. (1925). 

Pp. 1-47. 

Mr. Sutton writes the present bulletin in the capacity of Chief of the Educa- 
tional Service of the Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners. The pages are 
full of valuable material for teachers. An advance step is taken in advocating the 
protection of bird life on aesthetic grounds, chiefly. In the long run this will 
make the strongest appeal. A number of drawings by the author add greatly to 
the attractiveness of the pamphlet. Pennsylvania is to be congratulated upon 
undertaking this real educational service, and it is to be hoped that something 
of the kind may soon develop in other states.—T. C. S. 


Sort Survey or Iowa. Published by Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Thirty-four of these bulletins have so far been issued, each one dealing with 
a single Iowa county. They may be of interest to the bird student because of the 
elaborate topographic map of the county included in each report.—T. C. S. 


Tue Toit oF tHE AutomosiLe. By Dayton Stoner. Science, LXI, January 16, 

1925, pp. 56-57. 

This article gives a census of dead reptiles, birds, and mammals noted along 
632 miles of Iowa highway. It is presumed that this death toll was caused by 
traveling automobiles. On this mileage the author noted that 225 individuals, 
including twenty-nine species of vertebrate animals, had met destruction pre- 
sumably from this cause. This seems to be a new factor in the mortality of wild 
life, and further statistics should be gathered.—T. C. S. 


Report OF THE CHIEF OF BuREAU OF BrioLocicAL Survey Unitep States Depart- 
MENT OF AcricuLturE. By E. W. Nelson, Chief of Bureau. Pp. 1-39. Sep- 
tember 18, 1924. 

This report is a source of valuable information concerning the work of the 


Survey. It may he regretted that the report does not contain a statement of the 
personnel of the Bureau. A number of topics of interest to bird students are dis- 


cussed briefly, viz., mortality among wild birds, economic status of Laughing Gulls, 
control of destructive birds, examination of bird stomachs, co-operative study of 
the quail, bird banding, bird refuges, etc. The report covers a wide range of 
activity beyond bird study and should be read by all who are interested in wild 


life—T. C. S. 
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[Because of their tardy arrival we are compelled to omit in this issue the 
membership lists of the Kentucky Ornithological Society and the Tennessee Orni- 
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